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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Description of the Castie of with a View. 


"PHE Casile of Edzell, or rather 

Edyell, is situated 10 the county 
of Forfar, about 7 miles north from 
the town of Brechin. 

It was the principal residence of 
the Lindsays of Glenesk, so well 
known, in the history of Scotland, for 
a period of between 3 and 4 centuries ; 
aud appears to have come into the 
possession of the Lindsays about the 
vear 1320, by the marriage of Alex. 
de Lindsay, the younger son of Da- 
vid Lindsay of Crawtord, with the 
Caughter and sole heiress of John 
Stirhay of Glenesk. ‘“lhis Alex. de 
Lindsay was afterwards killed at the 
battle of Efalidon, anno 1333. See 
Sit D, Dalrymple’s Annals of Scot- 
land. 

The Castle of Edyell is amongst 
the most remarkable and extensive 
with which we are acquainted in 
Scotland ; and the present view is 
the first we remember to have been 
presented to the public ; and even 
this is perhaps more calculated to 
Convey a pleasing, than a com- 
pleat view of the whole buildings, 
with the courts and gardens of the 
Castle, &ce. 

The castle itself is of very great 
€xtent, and appears to have been built 
at dificrent times. It consists of two 
vast turrets at the corners in front, 
~~ the pediments rising above them, 
which the principal apart- 

ents are situated ; it contains a 


grand court in the inside, witha gar- 
den of considerable extent, all of 
which are within the works of the 
Castle; and this too in a style of 
unusual grandeur, the inside wails 
being formed of polished stone, and 
divided into compartments, and these 
again highly ornamented with the 
signs of the zodtac, heathen deities, 
&c. Besides this, there are other con- 
siderable gardens, onthe outside of the 
works of the Castle, and within the 
outer walls. ‘Chere is a deer park 
too, surrounded with a high wall, of 
great extent, on the opposite side of 
the Castle. ‘“Uhese are all still in ex- 
istence. In short, the whole is ina 
stile of unusual extent and grandeur, 
and has been equally calculated for 
luxury and defence. 
The great power of a Scottish ba- 
ron, and the horrid effects of the 
feudal system, appear in a striking 
point of view in the history of the 
family of the Lindsays of Edyeil. 
Possessed of vast extent of territory, 
the family estate alone occupying the 
whole of the large modern parishes 
of Edyell and Lochlee, and nearly 
the whole of Lethnott, and situated 
in the center of his relations, friends, 
dependents, and vassals, he was en- 
abled to bid defiance, not only to the 
feeble civil power of the country, but 
at times even to the sovereign bim- 
self. ‘The near relation of Lindsay 
of Glenesk, as we have already no- 
ticec, 
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ticed, was thechief of his family, Lind- 
say Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, 
who, for many centuries, was the Lord 
Lieutenant or Governor of the coun- 


ty of Forfar, and resided at his castle 


of Finhaven, in the neighbourhood ; 
and there were several other power- 
ful families of the same name in other 


parts of the county, all willing, of 


course, to unite with their chiefs in 
the common cause. 


pressed ; for then he had only to re- 
treat further up the country to his 
Castle of Auchmull, situated about 8 
miles north of Edyell, where very 
few could attempt to follow him ; 
and even if they should be able to 
do so, he had still another retreat left 
in his Castle of Loch/ee, situated about 
nine or ten miles farther inland than 
Auchmull, in the very heart of the 
Grampians, where he appears to have 
been almost absolutely impregnable. 
And this is not only supported by 
the unvarying traditionary accounts 
of the country, but by the. testimony 
of history. For, when ** The Young 
Laird of Edzell,” on account of some 
picque he had against Lord Spynie, 
his kinsman and relation, thought 
proper to adopt the no less lenient 
measure tban murdering him in cold 
blood in the street of Edinburgh, 
and this at so late a period as the 


Besides these 
aids, **the Baron of Edyell’’ had o- 
ther resources when he was any way 


Account of Mr Don’s Fafciculus. 


year 1607, it does not appear that any 
notice of consequence was attempted 
to be taken of the matter, after Lind. 
say had got safe back to his own 
country. 

The last of this powerful family 
was Lindsay of Edzell, who having 
been deeply involved in pecuniary dit- 
ficulties in the beginning of the pre- 
ceding century, was forced to leave 
his country about the year 1711, aud 
died in the Orkneys, (as is said,) a 
few years afterwards, in the greatest 
misery and distress. About this pe- 
riod the lands were acquired, by ad- 
judication, by the family of Panmure, 
and they now form a considerable 
part of the princely estate of the pre- 
sent representative of that family, the 
Honourable William Maule of Pan- 
mure. | 

We have only further to add, that, 
to these who ate anxious to view 
some of the most romantic and grand 
scenery of Scottish landscape, there 
are few places to be found more like- 
ly to gratify them than Edyelk Castle 
and its vicinity, with the striking 
views on the banks of the North Esk 
and West Water, and particularly the 
different wonderful scenes which are 
every where to be met with at 7/e 
Burn, formerly the residence of the 
late excellent Lord Adam Gordon, 
now of the highly-accomplished and 
worthy Alexander Brodie, Esq. 


Account of AJr Don’s Fascicuvus. 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 

OUR botanical readers must fre- 

quently have been disappointed 
in the most faithful and laboured re- 
presentations of plants. In general, 
those painters are employed who are 
totally ignorant of botany ; and even 
such as are acquainted with that sci- 
ence are inattentive, in their draw- 
ings, to those minute and delicate 
parts which characterise the differ- 
ut plants, ‘They are also, in gener. 


al, more anxious to make a pretty, 
or a splendid drawing, than an accu- 
rate and natural one. Besides, the 
least inattention of the engraver may 
omit or disfigure those parts of many 
plants, which are most necessary to 
be particularly and correctly delinea- 
ted for the inexperienced botanist. 
Let any of your readers compare the 
figures of plants, delicate or intricate 


in their characteriftic conformations 
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Account of Mr Don's Fafciculus. 


with the plants themselves, and they 
will be sensible of the truth of the 
foregoing observations. It is, there- 
fore, with great satisfaction, that I 
aynounce to your botanical readers 
the publication of the first number 
of Mr Don’s Fasciculus of his ** Her- 
barium Botanicum which contains 
s5 plants, dried and preserved with 
great care, and with patticular atten- 
tion to those parts which are charac- 
teristic. ‘(he name and habitat of each 
plant, with a reference to Smith’s 
« Flora Botanica,”? end the Syno- 
nymes of Lightfoot, Hull, Wither- 
ing and Hudson, are given. 

In three important respects, the 
real plants must be much superior to 
the most finished and accurate en- 
cravings; 1. In the minute parts of 
the flower, where the least deviation 
from nature, or the omission of those 
small and delicate peculiarities which 
the greatest care, joined to the most 
minute and accurate knowledge, not 
unfrequently omits, must puzzle, and 
probably may lead astray the young 
botanist: 2. In the colour, form, 
and shade of the leaves; and in the 
bendings and angles of the different 
branches. a common, or careless 
eye, attention to these particularities 
may seem of little importance; but 
he who examines with a discrimina- 
ting eye plants apparently very simi- 
ler, will, from their variety in these 
respects, be enabled to refer them to 
their distinct and appropriate species. 
In the bendings of the small branch- 
es, the engravings of plants are sin- 
gularly incorrect ; in this respect the 
Fasciculus of Mr Don must possess 
a great advantage. 3. In the roots ; 
a mere appeal to engraved plants will 
convince every botanist, that the 
drawer, or engraver, indulges his fan. 
“Y) or betrays his inattention or ig- 
Hurance, in executing the minute fi- 
bres of the roots. At the end of eve- 
*Y year Mr Don will publish an in- 


far 


dex, containing the class, and order, 
and trivial name ot each plant. 

It is a very general and just objec- 
tion to botany, as commonly studied, 
that it is of little practical utility. 
Mr Don means, in one instance at 
least, to rescue the study from this 
reproach ; he intends, in the course 
of the winter, to prepare fascicult of 
the principal grasses. In these, his 
descriptions and accounts will be 
more full and practical than in the 
present work. Lie will take notice 
of the kind of soil, climate, and situ. 
ation, in which each grass flourishes 
best; whether on the sea-shore, on 
marshy grounds, or in an elevated situ. 
ation—on clay, gravel, or loam, in a 
moist or dry, warm or cold climate ; 
whether it be most fit for pasture, 
meadow, or hay; whether it be early 
or late in coming to maturity ; 1f fit 
for hay, how often it will bear to be 
cut in this country 3 what kinds are 
nourishing and adapted for sheep, for 
cattle, and for horses ; and what, per- 
haps, is’ of still greater importance, 
and which has never sufficiently been 
attended to by writers on the grasses, 
Mr Don will particularly uotice, 
whether the roots of such plants as 
are proper for cultivation be eastly 
eradicated 3 and after what grasses 
grain may be sown with the greatest 
certainty of success. 

This statement, which by no means 
embraces all the particulars which 
Mr Don will notice, will, I imagine, 
render this latter work an object of 
great interest, as it will certainly be 
very advantageous to every farmer. 
It may be proper to remark, that 
Mr Don’s knowledge and informa- 
tion, respecting all the practical uses 
of the different grasses, is the result 
of long, close, accurate, and enthu- 
siastic observation, and of experi- 
ments made purposely for this great, 
and | may add, national work. 
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Un LANGUAGE, 


Zo the Editor. 


STR, 

JHILOSOPHERS have display. 
ed their ingenuity in endeavours 
ing to shew in what respects man 
ciflers from the brutes. Some have 
ascribed the superiority of man to the 
construction of his body, and others 
have attempted to show that it arises 
chiefly trom his living in society. 
Phese opiotons are, doubtless, partly 
true, but it has been observed thatthey 
co not completely account for man’s 
cuperiority, because there are some a- 
nimals, especially monkeys, whose bo- 
dies resemble the human, and yet they 
continue to make no improvements, 
nor emerge from their original con- 
dition. It has likewise been obser- 
ved, that man does not altogether 
ewe his supertority to his living in 
society, because there are many ani- 
mals, especially those of the political 
kind, such asthe bee and the beaver, 
who cannot be said to advance in 
knowledge, nor derive advantage from 
one another, because all that they do 
25 the effect of instinct. Thus when 
the bee constructs her cells in the 
most exact mathematical manner, we 
do pot ascribe the knowledge of ma- 
thematics to th bee, but tothe Great 

Geometer. 

Those animals, too, who live inthe 
society of man, derive no advantage 
from this circumstance: thus the 
dog, thongh he is fed in general on 
meat prepared by fire, shews no in- 
clination.to imitate man in thus pre- 
paring his food, nor even in kindling 
afive. The dog, indeed, and other 
suimals, may be taught tricks by 
man; but itis found that they never 
transit their knowledge to their 
young, and that all their knowledge 


thus acquired perishes with the in- 


dividuals, From this therefore it ap- 
pears, that the superiority of man is 
owing to come other cause: this is 
language ; and it has therefore been 
justly called that great line which 
nature has placed between man and 


the brutes; or, in other words, it jg 
that principle of science without 
which we could go no farther than 
the inferior animals. 

In all the aifairs of life, therefore, 
it is necessary to study language. It 
is necessary both to the man of bu- 
siness and the philosopher, as it is 
that medium by which we express 
our thoughts, and communicate the 
discoveries which we have made to 
others. 

nations advance in civilization, 
their language improves, and to this 
has been attributed that superiority 
of the Greek language over all others 
ancient and modern. — It has likewise 
been observed, that the language of 
savage nations is unfit for the pur- 
poses of science, as it does not even 
concisely express the names of the 
most commen objects or thoughts, 
and this will appear to every one who 
has read captain Cooke’s voyages, and 
the specimens which he has given of 
the languages spoken by the nativs 
of the South Sea islands. 

The imperfections of language, 10 
allages, have been a great obstacle to 
the improvement of science, and ac- 
cordingly philosopliers have attempt- 
ed to give definitions of words ; and 
certainly it would be of advantage 11 
all the affairs of life, if men kuew 
precisely the meaning of those words 
which they used. If this were the 
case, how many controversies might 
be saved among the learned ! 

It would certainly be of great ad- 
vantage to learning, if those who 
have the charge of educating childrea 
would endeavour to make them un- 
derstand the marning of what they 
read ; as the generality of teachers 
are satisfied if their pupils repeat by 
rote what they have learned, without 
endeavouring to make them acquain*- 
ed with the meaning of what they 
read or repeat. Attention should 
likewise be paid to that instrument 
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by which speech or language is con- 
veyed. This is the human voice, 
«which is the sweetest of all musical 
counds’? It is therefore the duty 
of all persons, especially of public 
speakers, to use it properly ; and it 
.s known of what importance orators 
are in all public assemblies. The ora- 
cor is frequently the arbiter of the 
fate of nations, and he is likewise the 
guardian of the liberties of the peo- 
ple; hence, when Philip king of Ma- 
cedon wished to enslave the Athent- 
ans, he demanded ten of their orators 
to be delivered up to him. 

In modern times, the advantages of 
articulation are not so well known as 
in ancient; because, since the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, the speech- 
es of orators have been delivered to 


the public, without mentioning the 
tone in which they have been deliver- 
ed; whereas, in ancient times, those 
who committed the speeches of ora. 
tors to memory, endeavoured to re 

peat them with the same accent: and 
this leads me to take notice of what 
has been frequently observed, thar 
much of a person’s thoughts constst 
in the tone or accent of the voice 
with which he delivers them. It is 
certainly the duty of teachers to at 

tend to this important circumstance, 
and endeavcur to improve that organ, 
“tg which the music of the birds, 
“and the notes of the sweetest tn- 
struments are but dead sounds; 
“they tinkle in the ear, but they 
‘6 convey no appropriated idea.’" 


Remarks on the EpinsurGcu Review of Lorn Lauperpate. 


SIR, 
N the 8th number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, there is an in- 
gentous dissertation on some of the 
fundamental principles of Political 
economy. Itis not my intention to 
inquire into the force of the objec- 
tions which the Reviewer has brought 
forward against Lord Lauderdale’s 
book. I mean merely, in this paper, 
to remark on some parts of the dis- 
sertation which seem erroneous. It 
has always appeared to me very sur- 
prising, that men, certainly of consi- 
derable acuteness, and who professed, 
in their speculations, to have the 
good of society in view, should have 
set on foot, and continued so long, 
disputes, which, even allowing they 
were not verbal, totally overlooked 
er misconceived the grand and im- 
portant object of their inquiries. T'o 
plain sense, an inquiry concerning 
the mode of benefitinf® society, and 
of directing its labour most eflectu- 
ally to the best end, ought to have 
en preceded, by determining in 
what the benefit of society consisted ; 
Or surely, at least, by a definition of 
the words employed in the investiga- 


tion. If the inquiry had been what 
is useful, not what is productive la- 
bour, it would not have so long been 
undecided ; and certainly it would 
have conduced much more to the 
end which the disputants professed 
to have in view. It is very obvious 
and natural to ask, when productive 
labour is talked of, productive of what ? 
Of the good of society ?—Certainly ; 
or of what importance is the ques- 
tion—then why not free the ques- 
tion from that ambiguous term pro- 
ductive, and state it with a direct re- 
ference to the object—what kind of 
labour is useful? ‘The reviewer has 
clearly shewn, that manufacturing !a- 
bour is productive, in every sense of 
the word that is intelligible or con- 
sistent, as well as agricultural labour. 
‘©The end of all labour 1s to aug- 
ment the wealth of the community ; 
that is to say, the fund from which 
the members of that community de- 
rive their subsistence, their comforts, 
and enjoyments.” Jam thankful to 
the reviewer for having gone so far 5 
he has done a great deal to make the 
question plain and easy of solution ; 

but 
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out T think he has not done enough. 
He has proved that all kind of la. 
bour is productive of wealth, as he 
defines it; but he has forgotten to 
inquire, whether every thing that 
couduces to the enjoyments, or, in 
ether words, satishes the desires of 
the community, 18 avealts. "To speak 
plainly, very litude real good can re- 
sult from imaquiries in political eco- 
nomy, ull it be clearly ascertained 
the happimess of a nation 
Labour may be productive 
of enjoyment, and detrimental to hap- 
pincos. We cannot, and ought not 
to separate moral inquiries from those 
ot political economy. All the labour 
that is directed to the making of ar- 
dent spiritsy er quack medicines, 1s 
productive, iu the reviewer’s sense of 
the term, but is it useful? ‘Phe la- 
bour of the beggar, who travels all 
day trom door to door, 1s productive ; 
gt augments his wealth, or the fund 
h he draws his subsistence, 
comfort and enjoyment, and of course 
he wealth of that community of 
which he is a part; but his labour 
useful? Iu short, unless we substitute 
aiefulin the room of productive, our 
inquiries will be futile; they will be 
worse: if they lead to any practical 
regulations, those regulations will be 
dangerous, in so much, that they 
cannot separate that labour which 
yratiies desire from that labour 
which ministers to happiness. 

1 have trespassed so far on your 
room, that I shall merely add a re- 
mark or two on the reviewer’s answer 
to what he calls the ** very subtle 
argument’? of the economists, by 
which they endeavour to prove, that 
sgricultural labour alone is produc- 
rive. ‘Lhe reviewer asserts, that un- 
fess every thivg that enters into the 
idea of competency become more 
plentiful, population cannot be in- 
creased. But, 1. In every nation 
there 5 aclass of men, whose tdeas 
of competency extend to so very few 
articles beyoud food and the meanest 
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Consists. 


from whic 


clothing and habitation, that if the 
former become regularly and perma- 
vently more plenti{u!, marriagesamong 
them will become more general, and 
of course population will be increa. 
sed :—for example, if potatoes in Ire. 
land were twice as abundant and 
cheap as they are at present, marri- 
ages would soon become more gene. 
ral; indeed to what else, but an in- 
crease In the produce of this almost 
sole ingredient of an Irish peasant’s 
wealth, are we to ascribe the greatly 
increased population of that country. 
2. Those people already matried 
would bring into the world, and be 
able to preserve alive more children, 
if provisions were regularly and_per- 
manently increased ; no doubt can 
be eutertained, that many married 
people, among the Jower order, are 
not so productive as they would be, 
if they had plenty of food; and 
that some at least of the diseases fa. 
tal to their children spring from an 
insufficiency of wholesome food: 
But, 3. the Reviewer virtually allows 
the force of the argument he oppo- 
ses,—he says, the increase of both 
agricultural and manufactured labout 
must go on together, in order to in- 
crease population: but it is sel!-evi- 
dent, that the raw material must be 
produced before manufacturing la. 
bour can be carried on; or, in other 
words, all population must originate 
with those whose labour produces 
the raw material; their labour is of 
the first necessity—#t is necessary to 
bring man into existence ; the labour 
of others renders that existence com: 
fortable, dignified, and happy. No 
better rule can be given for deter. 
mining the comparative utility of the 
labour of the different members of the 
state, than that laid down by one of 
the principal writers among the €co- 
nomists.—Pour fixer le degre destin 
dua chaque profession, il est necessatre 
d’analyser Vobjet de ses fonctions 
Ami des Hommes. 

July 25. 1804. Juli 
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A Suavey of the Bartisn iz Eveope at the Beoinnine cf the 
19¢h Century. 


a Series of Letters toa 


Lerter 


ET us now, my dear James. pro. 


4 ceed on oar journey, which has 
already been too long delayed. On 
entering Scotland, the first thing we 
meet with of any consequence in 
tlie present description, 1s the river 
Tweed, which rises on the borders 
of Lanarkshire; and, after many 
heautiful serpentine windings, falls 
ynto the British Sea at Berwick, where 
it forms the boundaries of the two 
conntries, 

The Clyde rises from the same 
hill as the “Tweed; and, after pas- 
sing Lanark, Hamilton, Glasgow, 
aud other places, forms the arm of 
the Atlantic, which bears its name. 
The falls of this river are particu- 
larly interesting to a traveller, The 
uppermost, nearly two miles and a 
half from Lanark, is called Bonniton 
Fall, aiter the estate in which it is 
situated. From Bonniton house, you 
proceed to it by a most romantic 
walk along the Clyde; at one part 
of which, a rock jetting out and o- 
verhanging the river, brings you all 
at once in sight of this beautiful 
sheet of water. On advancing far- 
tier, you perceive the whole of the 
fiver precipitating itself at one leap, 
a rock twelve feet perpendicu- 
bar, a chasm below, where it a- 
; gain recoils in froth and mist. A- 
. ove the fall, the river exhibits a 

broad, expanded, and placid appear- 
ance, beautifully environed with plan- 
tations; below, it is narrow, and 
Contragted, and boils and thunders 
among the rocks’ and precipices. 

“sceuding about half a mile you 
to the Corra Fall; so called 
rom an old castle and estate on the 
— bank, The castle, with Co- 
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ra house, the rocky and woody banks 
of the river, and the screams of the 
wild birds which nestle in them, form 
of themselves a grand and beautiful 
prospect ; but nothing can equal it, 
when to this we add the striking and 
stupendous appearance of the cata- 
ract, when viewed from any of the 
seats placed here and there along 
the walks; the whole fills every 
beholder with astonishment. ‘This 
fall is no less than eighty-four feet 
in height. ‘The river does not, how- 
ever, over in one continued 
sheet, but in three different, though 
almost imperceptible, leaps. On the 
southern bank, when the sun shines, 
a rainbow is continually forming it- 
self on the mists and fogs which 
arise from the violent dashing of the 
waters. A summer house 1s situated 
oyer a high rocky bank that over- 
looks the fall, and which, from its 
uppermost room, affords a very strik- 
ing view of it; for, all at once, on 
casting your eyes on a mirror at the 
opposite side of the room, you see 
the whole tremendous cataract pour- 
ing, as it were, upon your head. 
Farther down is Stonebyer’s Vall, 
which is about eighty feet in height, 
and equally romantic with the 
others; but, like the Corra fall, it 
has three distin€t, though precipitate, 
leaps. 
From the mouth of the Clyde, let 
5 pass up the river Leven to Loch 
Lomond in Dunbartonshire, which, 
for extent, and the grandeur of its 
scenery, undoubtedly surpasses all the 
British lakes. This magnificent ex- 
panse of water is about thirty miles 
in length, and, where broadest, 15 a- 
bout cight or nine; were its wind- 
ings followed, it would be upwards 
of a hundred miles in circuit; its 
surface 
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surface contains upwards of twenty 
thousand acres, and its greatest depth 
is about a hundred fathoms. It has 
upwards of thirty islands scattered 
over it; eleven of which are of con- 
siderable size; some are inhabit- 
ed, are well stocked with deer, and 
conceal antique venerable ruins among 


Loch Lomond is highly delightful ; 
the banks clothed with natural. wood; 
some of the islands consisting of pas- 
ture grounds, while others display 
steep and rugged hills, clothed with 
wood from the summits to the water 
edge, so thickly tufted as to form 
shades impervious to the ravs of the 

sun. 

Near the foot of the Lomond hills 
runs the Forth, one of the finest riv- 
ersin Scotland. Shortly after leav- 
Ing its source, it expands into a beau- 
tiful lake, from which it is precipi- 


tated in a full stream over a perpen- 


dicular rock; it then forms another 
expansion, and afterwards a third and 
2a bs urth before it descends into the 
low country. Even while at its 
source, when it is only an inconst- 
derable rill, it winds in a most remark. 
able manner; but in the extensive 
valley, called the Carse of Stirling, 
when rolling in majestic pride, its 
appearance can scarcely be described. 
As if unwilling to leave so fruitful 
and delightful a country, its mean- 
derings are so extensive, that, t though 
from Alloa to Stirling be only six 
miles, following the course of the 
Forth, it is no less than twenty-four. 
Here the scenery is enchanting ; the 
pumerovs and beautiful pent insulas, 
the fertile ficlds, the mansions’ and 
policies of the wealthy, the ruinous 
abbey of Cambuskenneth, the ves- 
gels sailing up and down the river; 


} 
ai] combine to mcrease beauty of 


the scene. Shortly afterwards, it ex- 


* Tavmouth, the rineipal 
# Reterring to the 
$ Nenino 


‘The whole scenery of 


t of the Earl of Bre 
bridge over the Tay. 
rey which projects into Loch Tay, 
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pands into the Forth, which hears irg 
name, and whichis from twote 
miles broad. 

Proceeding northward, we come 
to the river ‘Tay, which rises in th: 
morntains of Breadalban Perthshi 

and, after runnimg aconsiderable w 

expands into the elegant and 
cious Loch ‘Pay, which is about ‘hk 
teen miles long, from one to two 
broad, and from fifteen to a hunds: 
fathoms deep. Of the view which 
it presents, the ingemous, though 

unhappy Burns, gives the following 
beautiful description ; 


Th’ outstretching lake, unbosom’d ‘mong 
the hills, 

The eye with wonder and amazement fills ; 

The tay meand’ring sweet m infant price 

The palace * rising on its verdant side ; 

The woodsfring im nature's native 
dress, 

The hillocks dropt jn nature's native hafte ; 

The arches ¢ striding o'er the new-born 

stream, 

The village { glittering in the | noon-day 

beam. 


I may add, that, to a person sail. 
ing on its surface, the high hills oa 
each side present a delightful view of 
wood, pasture, culiiented lands, rug- 
ged and broken precipices, &c. 

After issuing from the lake, it vi- 
sits Dunkeld, Perth, and Dundee, 
and at last falls into the British Q- 
cean, having been navigable from the 
second of these plac es, that is about 
forty miles, and the whole ‘of this 
may almost be called a harbour. 

Advancing still farther, we pass 
the Dee and the Don, two consider- 

able rivers, which fall into the British 
Ocean at Aberdeen ; and at length 
come to the Spey, which is the mo t 
rapid river in Scotland. It desce 
from the centre of Invervesshire wi 
all the fury of a mountam torrent 
when swelled by rains; rushing aon 
impetuous and jrresistible ; at last it 
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falls into the sea at Speymouth, about 
seventy-six miles from its source. 

You must have heard of the falls 
of vres. This river is small; but, 
at one place, it 1s thrown in one 
leagthened sheet, over a declivity ot 
no less than two hundred and twelve 
feet, while the surrounding rocks are 
1 height about four hundyed and 
seventy. From the gulf below into 
which it falls, a mist ascends to an 
immense height; partly from the ter- 
rible agitation of the waves among 
themselves, and partly from the repul- 
sive force of the rocks, against which 
they dash backward and forward. 

dut this fall, though the highest, 
is not the most tremendous. Above 
is another of a more awful nature, 
where the force of the torrent has 
worn to itself a course so wild and 
irregular, that nature herself seems 
to have strugeled in its formation. 
This fall, which is about seventy feet 
high, lias cut to Itself x passage thro’ 
the rock, to an immense depth, form- 
ing another whirlpool, where the 
waves, even in a moderate swell, are 
perfectly outrageous, devouring the 
rocks with their resistless agitations, 
mad, asit were, withtheirconfinement ; 
roaring dreadfully, and forming athou- 
sand rapid movements, till they gradu- 
aily work themselves through a dread. 
ful chasm, hideous beyond conception, 
Vrom this it goes oa more leisurely 
from steep to steep, till you see it 
breaking out in the valley below, 
Where it rolls amidst stones and smal- 
ler rocks with broken fury, and a sul- 
_len roar, till it comes to the second 
fall. 

_ Proceeding on its course, the Fyres 
Gischarges itself into Loch Ness, a 
Invernesshire, twenty-two 
wales in length, generally one or two 
in breadth, and excessively deep; 
in some places not less than a hun- 
dred and forty fathoms. This lake, 
either by reason of its depth, or some 
other cause, is never known to treeze; 


4gi 
and, in cold weather, it emits steam 
like boiling water, 

Coming to the parish of Kilkarn 
in Rosshire, we meet the Aultgrande, 
a small river which issues out of 
Loch Glass ; and, aftes running six 
miles, falls into the sea. Tor two of 
these, its course is through a deep 
chasm, formed by two opposite pre 
cipices that rise perpendicularly to a 
great height. It begins at the dis- 
tance of tour miles from the sea, by 
a bold projection into the channel of 
the river, which it diminishes in 
breadth by at least ouehalf. The river 
continues to run with great rapidity 
for about three quarters of a mile, 
when it 1s confined by a sudden jut- 
ting out of the rock. Here the side 
view from the summit is very stiik- 
ing. ‘The course of the stream being 
impeded, it whirls, and foams, and 
beats with violence against the op- 
posing rock, ull, collecting strengthis 
it shoots up perpendicularly with 
great fury; and, forcing its ways 
darts with the swiftness of an arrow 
through the winding passage on the 
other side. After passing thie ob- 
struction it becomes, in many places, 
invisible; owing, partly to the increa- 
sing depth and narrowness of the 
chasm, and partly te the view being 
intercepted by the numerous brauch- 
es of trees which grow va each side 
of the precipice. About # quarter 
of a mile farther down, the country 
people have thrown a slight bridge, 
composed of trunks of trees covered 
with turf, over the reck, where the 
chasm is about sixteen feet wide. 
Here, if you have intrepidity enough 
to sustain yourself on so tottering a 
support, and can look down on the 
gulf below without any uneasy sen- 
gations, you will be gratified with a 
view equally awful and astonishing. 
The wildness of the steep and rug- 
ged rocks, the gloomy horror of the 
cliffs and caverns, the water-falls 
pouring dowa ia different parts of 
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the precipice, with sounds varied as 
their distance, the hoarse and hollow 
murmuring of the river, 
the depth of a hesired's ad thirty 
feet below the surface of the efith, 
the fine groves ot em which majes- 


tically climb the sides of a beautiful 


eminence, that risesin mediately from 
the of the chasm :—all there 
objects cannot be cont: emplated with. 
out exciting emotions of wonder and 
admiration in the mind of every be- 
holder. 

But we have spent too much time 
in Scotland, Let us therefore, my 
young friend, hasten to Treland, and 
take a similar survey of it; but, alas! 
though it presents a greater number, 
and greater variety of beautiful aud 
sublime picturesque scenes than per- 
haps Eagland and Scotland together, 
we must travel over it much more 
slightly. Let us, however, endea- 
vour to notice some of the more re- 
miarkable views. 

Loch Neagh, in the Province of 
Ulster, first presents itself. “This is 
the largest lake in the British domi- 
TONS, and the third for size w 
rope being tweoty miles in length, 
and fitteen in breadth, aud covering 
a hundred thousand acres: and, as 
six rivers of considerable magnitude, 
besides several brooks, Mow into it, 
while it has only one small rivulet 
running to the sea, 1, every winter, 
overflows i its banks, and is continu. 
ally gaming upon the land. There 
1s one small island in it called Ram, 
upon which is around tower. The 
surrounding country is so level, that, 
from one oad, you cannot discover 
the opposite shore, so that this lake 
appears like the ocean itself. 

Next to itis Loch Earne, in the 
same province. This its one of the 
most beautiful lakes in Europe. It 


1$ divided into two parts; and just, 


where they unite the town of Lnnis- 
killing is built, ona small island. The 


pper lake is twenty miles long, and 


‘nue, where broadest ; and the under, 
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fitteen miles 


in length. There a: 
no fewer than four hundred islanc 
teied on tts many of 


which are of considera! 
hed with trees, 


Size, clo. 
and inhiabite 
he shores rise by gradual slopes, 
and are bounded by verdant moun. 
tains. 

Passing alittle to the : uth. v 
come to the source of the S LANE 
the largest river in Ircland, and one 
of the finestin the British dooyni 


It issues out of Tuoch Allen, the 
Province of Connaught: and, after 
running some miles, it expands into 
i 
the beautiful Loch R which 


is fifteen miles long, aud five broad, 
and finely diversih d with upwards 
of sixty islands. Issuing out of this 
luke, it 1s afte: wards met by the new 
canal from Dublin, which we 
afterwards have occasion more par- 
ticularly to notice 5 aud, proceeding 
farther, again 


other weaut | 


spreads out tnto an- 
expanse of w watery 
called Loch erg, which Is eighteen 


miles long, and tour broad ; and, 
its surface, are scattered about fifty 
islands, the most extensive of which, 
Ilanmore, contains about a hundred 
acres, 15 fertile, and well cultivated ; 
and on another are the ruins of seven 
churches, and a round high tower. 
At last this noble river, after a course 
of two hundred miles, sixty of ich 
is navigable, falls into the Atian- 
tic at Loophead, where it is about 
nine miles broad, 

We shell stay to examine only aie 
other of the Irish lakes. This is the 
celebrated lake of Killarney, i in the 
county of Kerry. Over it are dise 
per a a great number of is lands, all 
of ach, with the exc eption of one, 


are beautifully ornamented with trees, 


and itis inhabiced by a vast number 
of rabbits. This lake is completely 
surrounded with mountains, rocks, 
and precipicés ; the immense dechivi- 
tics of which are covered with trees, 
from near oe tops to the surface 
of the lake ; among which are anum- 
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ber of rivulets tumbling over the pie 


some from heights of hitle 


CIDICCS 

Jess than three hundred fect. On 
the top of one of these mou itains is 
ther lake, about a quarter of a 


mile ciameter, trom the surface of 
winch to the top of the cavity, may 
be about nine handred feet; and, 
when viewed from the circular tep, 
hes a most astonishing appearance. 
‘Phe discharge of the superfinous wa- 
ter: of this bow!, through a chasm 
in its middle, 
cascades inthe world, visible tor tour 
hundred anc fifty yard 


forms one ot the finest 


“Lhe echues 


of James VI. relative fo 


among the hills surrouyding the 
southern part of the 
and astomshing. 

‘hus, my dear friend, we have 


now think of taking some 1% 


are 


journey, and must 
Should you complain of a tedious 
uniformty in 


the cliects which will next 


these diflerent views, 

perhaps 

tion will be more Ci- 


our atier 
versitied *. remain, 
Yours, 
Edinbareh. 


Masonry. 


the diter. 


AS the following article is referred 
in Mr Lawie’s History of 
pe fot, your giving ita 
place will perhaps oblige some of 
vour readers, as well as 
Jamcs Somervinre, AL, 


212.G.L.58.& 555 G.L. E. 
Cariisk, May 31. 180 


te 

‘ 

Cirarver granted ly King James VI. 
f Scotland, in favenr of Patrick 
C opeland, E sq. of Udaucht, of the 


ice of Warden over the Craft of 


asons, evtthin thy Shires of Aber- 
cven, Banff, and \Wineardine. 


Ane lettre maid makand mentioun 
that our Soverane Lord being iu- 
— of the qualificatioun of Pa. 

eick Corprann of Udaucht for 
usemng and exerceing of the office of 
lanrie over the aut and craft 

and that his predeces. 
> hes bene-ancient 
said office of Wardanrie over 
Aberdeen Banff 
and Kincarne lyikas the said Pa- 
TRICK himself is clectit and chosin 
to the said office by common consent 


of the 


ail the boundis of 


* Statistical Accounts, Aitchison 


ed) id, 


Kincaid. Gozetteer of Scotla 


of the maist pairt of the mafter 
sounes within the sheritidomes ot 
berdene Banth and Kincarne thainfoir 
CEVAND and ceRANTAND to the said 
Pa rrick the said office of Wardanrie 
over the said Craft of Masonis withia 
the said ha: thrie sherif{domes and 
makand him Wardane and Jattice ovtr 
them for al the dayis of ins vif with 
power to the said baateany to use and 
exerce the said office also frielie in all 
respectis as any ae Warden of the 
wid craft within this realme dots or 
may do or as the said Patrick 1s 
umguhile gather usit and = exercit 
the samyn with all fees priviledges 
casualties commodities and dewities 
pertenying thereto and with power 
also to him to hald Wardene and 
J istis COurtS at G whatsumever pairt or 
lace within the said bounds a8 he 
the 
Ltsumever par- 
Jo mipister as ac- 


i 
all think expediente an 
"3 justice to quhi 
tics comple nand 
cordis of the law a puttis under him 
. . . 
With Seriants Gemstaris and a! 
uther officeris and memberis of court 
neidiull to mal creat substitute and 
ordane for gulilkis he sall 
to 
1 Tourin! 
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to answer unlawis amerceamentis aud 
eocheitlis of the saidis courtis to ask 

tt und raise and tor the samyi of 
nod be to puind aud distrinzie assize 
and iss 6 aue or mae of the best and 


about 
pect that Kuawis thie 


pe rsonis “his the 


boundis and of the toure balt 


heist 
Lavoe vied 


veritie to sufficient nowmer 
mond warne 


swore and generally &c. lim 


stable &c. 


chiess 2 


the 25¢h day 
September, the year of Ged 1590. 


Per Signaturayi. 


Economics. 


Tin Cavers. 
* will be found of the greatest ad- 
vantage to have these 


nade, hot as 


at picicnt, to hit as as po sible 

tothe keith, pan, or boiler, but to 
Ihe internabrim, 
which ia the present mode 1s applied 


peifectey louse. 


sv close to the sides of the rim or 


ought to be 


ith the kettle, 
contiactecd la Us Giameter, fo as not 
to it any point ; 


of the hid, 


while the 
ternal or cover, 


wuyht to extend over the surface: of 


the kettle, beyoud its inner edge, at 
least One quarter of aa inch. 

The inconvenience of the present 
mode is obvious, and felt every day. 
It occasions, in the first place, the 
destruction and waste of the covers, 
from the or 
cooks and kitchen maids, in putting r 
them ou, oy more properly speaking ir 
It als SO de- 
feats the preat purpose of dressing 
victuals by prope cookery ior, 
Jess ey are Vi} alantly Watched, from 
the tichtness of the cover, was the 
contents have been brought to the 


point, the accumulation of 


impaticnce of 


heat becomes so great as to throw 
off the cover apie avioleut explosion, 
aud often to empty the greater part 
mito the fire, During the 
time, when the process should finish 
by a slow digestion, its best effects 
are prevented by the cover being, ina 
rave, tot uly laid aside 


wy the alt teration Sue ested, and 


which call a great provement, 

these inconveniences are 
‘The cover, from its easy application, 
and 
from its sitting loose is not exposed to 
auy tremendous ebullition: it 
admits of play from the action of the 
steam, and in no contemptible degree 
performs the office of the lid of these 
improve Introduced into 
digesters. 

[Phe writer of this article speaks 
from experiences Such a cover was 
made by his dineetion at the tin shop 
of Mrs Laidlaw ; aad so orange were 
ustomers of that shop ct 
its benefit when pointed out, that at they 
gave orders for a new set of covers 
through the whole kitchen appara- 
tus. ] 


is neither wasted nor dentvoved 


eve 


d vetlels now 
culinary 


sume of thee 


Puniic Dancer often attended with sclid ADVANTAGES.» 


She 


Merses profundo, pulc 


Luctere, multa prorus 


Editor. 


nrior evenit $ 


t 


um 
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SIR, 


any length of time. 


Ho: 


state of society, like that of advancing to greater dist inction, and 
incivicuals, is seldom stationary aequirin, 


g more stability ; or falling 


It is either by slow or accelerated mo- 


von, 


f 
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Public Danzer often attend 
gion, into weakness 2G contempt. 
Various ave tie CAUSES that mav be 
for this progressive or retro- 


The attention pad 


ie ott yn. 


yagricusture ana mand. ictures, the 
iodustrv formed among the 


nie the cultivation or commerce 5 
rand spirit to 


oe 
wuat crives 


re? 


table Laws properly 
rdministe ently cale ulated 
pr sperity of a na- 
sion. Whenever any of these are ne- 
lected, and a system of tyranny 
pursued, vations lose ail their spirit 
gud activity, and insensibly 
into insiguilicance, or become an easy 

prey to the first rpvader. 
A wise and patriotic stat 
proper 
the prosperity of his country, and 
will turn, by 
the tide of events 
as circumstances will permit. He will 
inspire the people with a new spirit, 
more congemal to their original pria- 
ciples, and better fitted for the exi- 
peucy of the trines. Cone 
yictures arise jn which this may be 
practised with success, War, espe- 
cially when engaged in upon just 
grounds, and conducted with skill 
od resolution, has a wonderful influ- 
ence In creating a new tone and spi- 
mtina nations Vhe minds of men 
are roused trom that profound lethar- 
gy into which they generally sink in 
time of pence 5 and their attention, 
then turned wholly upon ther own 
Narrow interests, is now Ina 
CON3: erable degree, to pub lic 
sires, Tf they have confidence in 
their rulers, they enter with eager. 
ans. If they en- 


ness into all their pl 
Joy the advaniages of a free consti- 


fo mecrease the 


tall back 
esman Ww ill 
means to increase 


dexterous manavement, 
in its favor, as dar 


tution, they become interested in the 
ecess of public measures. Rather 


har me 
than that the elory af 


the nation 
tarnished, they will make 
great sacrifices, and exert themselves 
an energy and resolution alto- 

ether unprecedente: 1, and such only 


#3 the occasion could have inspired. 


be 
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Each individual, upon any signal suc- 
cess attending the arms of his coun- 
try, feels a glow of enthusiasm arising 
i his bre ast $ and talk KS mn raptures, 
and with conscious pride, of the 
prowess and heroism of his country- 


men. He recounts the battles they 


have won, the tr yp they have 
eatued. Under this General they con- 

quercd the forces of the enemv tho 


greatly superior in numbers ; unde: 
that Admiral they defeated th Sicsaih 
and brought them triumphant 


into our own ports. When the mind 


fleets, 


of almost every individu. il sympathi- 


Ses = the feelings of the satlor or 
himself, and feels interested 
in country’s honour, that public 


svivit and cathustasm of mind, which 
he displays upon any success 
attend 
ternal vigour and robustness, 
constitute the best defence of a na. 
tion. Lut of all other caufes that 
strengtuen and inivisorate the nas 
tional Ep rit 
guished for 
than the threats of an imsolent ene- 
my, to rob them of every enjoyment 
in lite and of source of hap 
ness. Ifthe people have long enjoy- 
ed incependence, and inave . still a re- 
lish for industry ;—if they know 
their privileges, and are proud of the 
Cistinction which these give them o- 
ver other nations; and, if they are 
perfectly aware qf the danger, the 
very idea of being subject to the 
will of a conqueror, wil have some- 
thing dreadtul in it; something re. 
pug: nant to all their feelings and sen- 
timents as free citizens. Of all evils 
under the sun, slavery is the worst 5 
for it is a complication of evils, the 
extent of which nobody can ceter- 
mine. The dav,’? says Homer, 
‘that makes a man a slave deprives 
him of half his worth.’? He loses 
that energy of mind which quickens 
Industry 3 4 those e acute teelings atten. 
dant upon conscious worth; that re- 
spect 
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ct for himself. which he wil! ever 
of t rradetion of the 
ned pestiferc us 
ve rests Wit! the 
st ous ciforts, every attempt 
\ iv their virive. What 
id Atp l hoot 
few mdecd m numbers, but 
voted and cible am Spirit, 
ttt 7) olity hosts of the Per 


td pot 
fancy, a- 


of the 


White vet in her 


with what tiront did che 
et the danrver, when Flanmbal, 
h } forlous army, was within 

ot her walis ? 
i is dancer lest the love of 
Ley be weakened, though 
1, in the breasts of 
vecupations, m calmer 

, prevent them from feehng any 

nm at the idea of irs and whose 

‘bits are all formed upon the prin- 


sober imdnustry, and the 


intercourse of sometv. Upon 


Dic, Canger may advance by 


‘ded: or they may, throuyvl a 


w degrees, without ever being ap- 
| 


h vatural to the mind, remove it 
creater distance than itt really 1 9 
ter themecive » be taken mn- 
yared it may, also, enioey 
Testines of a free and egui- 

t, without ever m- 
g into its principles, or how it 
conducted, farther than i inter. 
es with their own conceras. The 
¢ bhe dancver, when the 
at take, 1s the only 
e to rovse them from their apit- 
v, and to stimulate them to exer- 
‘ the id scale of nation- 


it is then to 


the natural cx urage of 


ec which eren the 


G, dy nated thr tHe 
} i 
evs, to the beart. IJ! 


Advantages, 


ftamest an i WW def of 
the:rr own lives, the lives of 
they wil leeb il 
the ia Of Cia anc 
assume a s 
conime to the i thie 
tain of 1 no 
tai i 

it mav naturally be sunncse? 
that those who Most to lo 

will be most forward and active ; 
AD OCCASION, ANG Will Tle: a Ce: 


9° 
tama responsthuity attached to ther 


Siation, hich will rendcr em Cattle 

tious of offending agamst pul lic 

pion, and more anxious than ever 

to display a fair end honeurable cha- 
t 


racter to the world, Jf their conduct 
be such as it ought to be, the most 
eportant advantage will result to 

from the authority they 

TY: hy possess over the low er orders 
vr the people. Men of superior rank 
and abilities are the natural guardians 
and directors the lab« class 
of the community, At other time: 
it may be Jess necessary to pay strict 
attention to the morals , to the opt 
pions, and even to the happiness and 
comfort of the lower order of citi 
zeus; but forming, as they do, so 
large a proportion of the nation, 
and constituting, by their personal 
labour and industry, as. well as by 
their courage and steadiess, Its pro- 
sperity and strength, they become, 
in seasons of alarm, deserving of 
great attention. As example has the 
most powerful effect upon 
rant, men of rank and know!ledge will 
be ci argful to do nothing to 
their principles, either of religion oF 
The corrtiption of the 
lower class of people is dangerous, 
but may be remedied ; that of the 
higher ranks has a more immediate 
effect towards accelerating the down- 
fal of the govern ment undk T which 
live, and 


acure. It ts 


rTovernment. 


very seldom ad mits of 
an evil that soon con- 
taminates the great muss of society. 
It ts nnported by the force of 
ample ; by a false notion of honow ry 
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and by the appearance of spirit, and 
careless indifference to public opt- 
nion. It is the gangrene of the state, 
and preys upon its vitals, Erroneous 
political principles are less dangerous 
than profligacy of manners, especially 
among a free people. In political 


affairs, men take a pride in thinking 


for themselves. In manners, we al- 
ways look up to our superiors as our 
natural directors. 

The views and sentiments, which 
may be supposed to Inspire every 
heart in times of great public danger, 
should be attended with correspond- 
ing dignity of conduct among all 
ranks of the community. While dan- 
ger unites all our interests the closer, 
and leads us to extend our views, not 
merely to our Own narrow Concerns, 

ut to the great concerns of the com- 
munity to which we belong; and, 
while every man feels his own import- 
ance, as amember of that community, 
and a defender of its rights, he will 
also consider himself as called upon to 
check, by every means in his power, 
the wantonness and prodigality of 
those by whose misconduct it may 
be essentially injured. Great talents 
may be sometimes combined with 
dispositions, depraved by indulgence, 
and ruined by intemperance. But 
these talents, great though they be, 
can never obtain that authority, and 
that confidence, which they would 
infallibly obtain, were they united 
with a fair and honourable moral 
Character. Their conduct, however, 
has a most pernicious influence upon 
men of weak minds and shallow ca- 
pacity ; upon men who set out into 
the world with no fixed purpose or 
steady resolution ; who move where- 
ever the glitter of fashion leads them, 
and who fall in with every plan, and 
every proposal that holds out to 
them a prospect of gratifying their 
passions. How often do we see 
men of the first-rate abilities, lost to 
themselves and the world, by suffer- 
ing themselves to be drawn into the 

July 1804, 


vortex of pleasure, and hurried away 
bv the fascination of amusement ; 
spending the force of their talents, in 
leading the fashion, in devising the 
smartest cut for their coats, in ex- 
patiating upon th¢ qualities of a fa- 
vourite hunter or approved hound, 
orin losing their money and reputa- 
tion at a gaming table! Can their 
country depend upon such men as 
these in the hour of danger? Can she 
entrust those, who know not the 
propriety of self-government, with 
the command of her bravest sons, at 
a time when the greatest wisdom, 
joined with the greatest experience, 
is necessary ? Wall they form good 
soldiers, patient under discipline, 
ready to undergo every kind of la- 
bour and fatigue, and mect danger 
with undaunted intrepidity ? Are the 
taverns and hetels, where they lounge 
out a listless existence, proper schools 
for calling forth the manly virtues, 
and exercising the powers both of 
body and mind? Will the extent of 
their art, displayed upon the turf, 
make a conspicuous figure ona field 
of battle? Will the finesse displayed 
at a gaming table aid them in inar- 
shalling a battalion, or conducting 
a detachment ? ‘i he heroes who stand 
foremost on the rolls of fame, those 
heroes of ancient story, the Chemis- 
tocleses, the Epaininondases, the Ca- 
milli, the Scipios; and those of mo- 
dern times, the Marlboroughs, the 
Wrolfes, the Washingtons, the A- 
bercrombies, practised far other arts, 
and rose to eminence by very differ. 
ent means. They knew that the 
dress of a soldier did not constitute 
them soldiers. There were duties, 
the severest of human duties, which 
they found it necessary to learn and 
practise. Their minds were up to 
the occasion in which they acted; 
and their activity, perseverance, and 
ardour, enabled them to overcome ev. 

ery obstacle. 
Passing over the gaudy flutterers 
of the day, whose cheeks the first ru- 
mour 
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mour of danger would blanch, [ shall 


consider the tendency which seasons 


ot alarm have towards rendering the 


Constitution more firm. Every man 
naturally loves the country in which 
ie first drew breath, and where his 
early habits and attachments were first 
formed. ‘These are seldom eradi- 
cated trom sensibl® minds. Ona the 
contrary, the y grow with our prowth, 
and py with our strength ; 
More deeply in the mind by 
the sweet recollection of the purest 
joys and the hveliest feelings. The 
scenes Of our early and muocent a- 
miausements are for ever endeared to 


rivetted 


the heart, Ap the remembrance of 


those joys we shared or to 
whom we communicated pleasure, 
and who dre now no more. A- 
ion a virtuous people, these, and 
les in which they worship- 
ped, aad the tombs of their fathers, 

possess such a hold upoa the wie 
as no fear of death could ever loosen. 
Uudera free government, every plea- 
ne trom domcstic connec. 
tions, or social intercourse, is most 
sensibly felt, as it arises from circum. 
stances and situations that are, in 
some measure, the result of choice, 
not of necessity, and give rise to the 
closest connections, and to the most 
refined sentiments of the communi- 
ty. here is no man, therefore, who 
has formed attachments in his native 
country, and is sensible that these 
attachments are secured by a free 
constitution, but will defend the one 
as he values the other. In his mind 
they will become indissolubly con- 
nected. “They will appear still more 
valuable, when contrasted with the 
misery that other people endure who 
live under a tyrannical government. 
He will be led to examine 
nature of the 


ha 
Woiit $C 


ti ic temp 


sure, aris: 


Into the 
constitution of 
country, into the extent of his 


privi- 
“ 
icyresy mto the means of 


secunmng 
istration of 
wil know what 


Instead 


» and into the adin 
the government. 


of that stupid ignorance, that @isre. 
gard of privileges, which sometimes 
p! evail in Seasous of profound peace, 
there will be, not nievely a partial re- 
gard to the soil that gave him birth, 
bat a settled conviction, an enthusi- 
astic admiration of the supe rlority of 
S laws and instituticas above all o. 
thers on the face of the eath. What 
men detend with the hazard of their 
lives apainst a foreign cnemy, they 
will nut surely sulfer to be violated 
by the rash hands of their own coun. 
trymen. "here have been times when 
the liberty of the subject Was Con- 
stauthy threatened by the prerogative 
of the crowns and every season Was 
a scason of jealousy and distrust. Our 
ancestors, by their valour and peroe- 
verauce, have saved us from the i- 
creasing encroachments of the crown, 
and established public liberty upon 
the most solid foundations. Under 
the boisterous and stormy sky of wars 
and revolutions, the rights ot Dritous 
constantly acquired strength, and 
struck deeper and deeper their roots. 
They are well known, and fenced 
round, by all that jealous caution 
and watchful suspicion could con- 
trive, to secure them against future 
attacks. ‘hey are our boast as well 
as our honour. They inspire tru 
greatness of soul, and a courase in- 
vincible nen exerted in their de- 
fence. These rights,’? might our 
ancestors say, bequeathing them to, 
their children, “ we defended against 
‘“* foreign and intestine foes with our 
‘blood. For these rights we sub- 
* mitted, with cheerfulness, to great 


“ sacrifices; to the charge of incon- 
stancy in our political sentiments, 


and to measures which nothing but 
“the most sacred regard to hiberty 
“could have induced us to adopt. 
Jt was a consciousness of their 
“estimable value that inspited os 
“witha contempt of death, and 0 ol 
“ every evil but that of slavery 1s 

Under these rights we lived as 


“* nv, and as secure as the evils inci- 
de ut 
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dent to human life and our own” 


passions would permit. Perhaps 
« the tine may come, when you like- 
« wre may have to struggle im their 
“defence, against an aspiring and 
«crafty foc 3 insatiable in his ambi- 
‘tion, and regardless of opposition. 
«Think of the couduct of your an- 
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** cestors, and imitate their example. 
“ Be it yours to guard your privi- 
“lees and independence with the 
** most jealous care ; and sooner re- 
“sign your lives than suffer one oF 
“themto be infringed by the ene- 
“ mies of your country.’ 
Edinburgh, 22d Jare 1824. 
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1 bringing forward this subject 
to the attention of your readers, 
we acknowledged the sound policy, 
and good sense of the -ceneral mea- 
sure of dividing and inclosing wastes 
and commons, while at the same time 
we contend, that, in the unlimited 
and undistinguished exercise of it, 
it hath been attended with partial evil, 
and with great local disadvantages ; 
that here the conduct of the Barons, 
and great proprietors, hath been uo- 
generous to their dependents; to 
that class of men who swelled their 
pompous train, and were the imme- 
diate lastruments of their splendour, 
safety, and power. I now proceed 
to state, that cheir conduct hath not 
been altogether defensible on the 
principles of equity and strict justice. 

‘he occupiers of housesin the vil- 
lages to which commons belonged, 
were, at the time of the division, in 
the undisputed possession of those 
privileges, and all those advantages 
which necessarily arose from sharing 
in the produce. Vhese were as rivhts 
aitached to their tenements, trans- 
mitted and possessed from generation 
to generation. A change of residence 
was then seldom made; the attach- 
Ments and connections which were 
early formed, were seldom interrupt- 
ed or broken. On the spot which 
pave him buth, the aged rustic drew 
his last breath ; and it is not to be 
denied, that many of our villages, 
under this form of society, presented 
a picture of simplicity, contentmeng, 


exposed to feel. 


‘bold and patriotuc defence. 


and of comparative tmnocence and 
happiness, which might vie with the 
virtuous and happy Swiss. ‘The 
change which took place was to them 
ofa nature the niost truly distressing ; 
nor was it lessened by any sympa- 
thetic or delicate attention to fee! 

ings, which must have been irritated, 
or by any care from another quarter, 
to supply the wants they were now 
am no lawyer, 
but on the ground of natural equity, 
some claim, surely, by these cott:- 
gers, might have been advanced, from 
a prescription established by a pos- 
session undisputed, and undisturbed 
for a series of years; wlhiose uncer- 
tain limits extend to that part of our 
history which is lost amidst conjec- 
ture or fable. Although no formal 
contract or agreement was ever made 
or thought of, there was a supposed 
reciprocity of exaction on the one 
hand, and of rights on the other; 
rights which, I contend, have been 
actually infringed upon and violat d. 
In what are called the chartered vil- 
lages, towns, or burghs, where fortu- 
nately seals, and other legal instru- 
ments, were employed and did exisr, 
it did sometimes happen that tbe 
same game was attempted to be play- 
ed by the neighbouring chicitarn, 
but which, in general, met with a 
manly and successful resistance. ‘The 
private history of many of our 
burghs contains the documents of im- 
perious and avaricious aggression, of 
It be 
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not mistaken, the burghs of Perth 
and Peebles are instances of this. To 
ascertain boundaiics, and to 
picserve waimpaied their himis, a 
Cay cach year was set apart, (and the 
observance 15 still general) for the 
Gitlerent incorporated societies, in 
proud arvay, to vide their Marcues, 
to renew their land- marks which may 
have been defaced, and repel every 
encroachment. The day is a hich 
f All are attired in their ga- 
la and finest cloaths, man, woman, 
and cliuld. I had the felicity of wit- 
nessing this spectacle in one of the 
burgts in the south, many years ago, 
betore the moderna Rights of Man 


were thought of; and, I remember 


festival. 


well, there appeared in every coun. 
icnance a conscious satisfaction, 
sting from the feeling of independence 
Vi ac ict’ inp HiGe} 


froma sense of safety, the offspring 


of their union; and trom the posses. 
sion of privileges, which all were rea. 
dy to defend agamst the rapacity of 
any idividual tyrant, however tatled, 
wid the avarice of every invader. 

fn the smaller villages, whose com- 
mons and rights were obtained and 
granted on the same, or nearly the 
sume, ground, from the want of a 
political existence of an incoporated 
capacity, from the want of being in- 
trenched amidst legal torms, the im- 
vasion could not be resisted with si- 
mular success; each individual was 
overcome 1 his turn, was compelled 
to shrink back and abandon his rights, 
or quit a spot endeared to him by a 
thousand ties and tender 
tions, 


recollec- 


With all the ardour for improve- 
ment manifested in our times, and 
with all the strength of argument for 
that species Of improvement which is 
alluded to, Lam perfectly convinced, 
that no citizenina burgh would ever 
be brought to acquiesce in avy gene- 
ral diviston or inclosure of their com- 
mou, Which should, in its conse 
quences, Operate, as it actually hath 


done in those villages whose privi- 
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teges were similar; nor do I beljeys 
that it would be i the power of any 
magistiacy, by sophistry or by argu. 
mient, to bring Over men to any such 
renunciation, would feel, 
cividually, desraded and injured. 
Some reward, and some donys would 
ceed here be held forth that, by the 
improvement proposed, the lands 
might be let to great advantage, the 
revenues of the town would be in- 
creased, and their burdens diminish. 
ed; yet still 1 believe all this would 
not do, but be rejected with deserved 
indignation. ‘Lo the villagers, how- 
ever, at hath fared much worse than 
this; no compensation was either of- 
fered or given, no complaint was lis- 
tened to. ‘hey were told, ‘* Friend, 
do thee no wrong 1s it not law- 
“‘ ful for me to do what I will with 
mine own?’ Tsay it was not,—it 
is not lawful. On a subject of this 
nature, involving in it the physical 
comforts, the moral happiness of a 
large portion of socicty, our duties 
are not to be defined by statute, by 
codes of legal enactments, by the mcre 
letter of the law; but by moral cir- 
cumstances and comprehensive views , 
and fecling and sentiment ought to 
blend with regard to our own inter. 
est and private fortune. [ insist, that 
he is not chargeable with a whimng 
affectation of sensibility and sympa- 
thetic concern for the situation of hs 
biethren in society, who bewails the 
reverse which they have felt. 

At early morn, the village shep- 
herd, or, to descend to language more 
humble and appropriate, the town- 
herd, winded his hora; at the well 
known summons, the housewife loo- 
sed her catile, and sent them forth to 
the pasturage in the common, In the 
evening, the village green prese nted 
a scene of rural felicity, which no 
good mind could witness without the 
most lively emotions ef satistaction. 
When the horn again sounded, au- 
nouncing theirreturn, the old and the 
young rushed forth, to conduct — 

the. 
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their cattle, almost their companions, 
sharing the protection of the same 
roof; the children loading, with their 
care-ses, the animals whose distended 
udders were filled with the copious 
end salutary bounty. ‘lo dash the 
cup from their hip, and to blast this 
scene of humble happiness, is not re- 
concilable with any idea of ameltora- 
tion or improvement. ‘The idea ts no- 
ble, and the intention honourable and 
worthy, of rendering productive and 
prontable, barren wastes and extend- 
ed commons ; to reclaim, from the 
comtnion of useless animals, a royal 
cbace; to deliver over to the plough, 
Sherwood, or Epping, or any of those 
forests which are a national reproach. 
But, in the zeal for this improvement 
aud teformation, let limits be fixed, 
which here appear to be detined by 
ategard to what 1s ultimately pro- 
cuctive of the greatest sum of happi- 
ness and of good, Ll am convinced of 
the justice of the remark, that no man 
can deserve a greater portion of the 
praise and yratitude of his country, 
than he who hath made two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew 
betore; and that, by dividimg and 
inclosig the commons adjacent to 
villages, this may actually be done , 
that it allows a more ready applica- 
tion of all the scientific principles of 
agriculiure: but J contend that it is 
eventually adverse to the happiness 
ot that part of society that is con- 
nected with it. In defence of this 
system of partition, and of excluding 
the cottagers from all share of con- 
cermin the field; itis said that their 
condition hath been bettered from 
their beimg obliged to give their un- 
civided attention to their own proper 
trade or vocation, their skill hath 
beca advanced, and their profits 
Coubled, 

1 am well aware of the advantages 
of the sub-division of labour, of the 
Proficiency of the artist in conse- 
quence of this, aud of the propriety 
iS application In numerous in- 


stances; but here I contend, that 
such proficiency is not indispensibly 
necessary, and that here it is gained 
at an expence much too great, and, 
till it shall be proved that riches 1s 
happiness, inienority of shill and ot 
profit may be compensated by ad- 
vaniages ot a different kind. la the 
former situation of the villagers, they 
were posscssed of a little stock or 
propeity, acquired by theritance, by 
marriage, or by frugal industry ; to 
the possession of this, some inporte 
ance is imevitably attached, both by 
his neighbours and himscli, which 
is of no slight consequence both to 
character and to manners. 

Phe attention necessary to be paid 
to his rural affairs birtl and 
exercise to new Ideas, and to trains 
of thinking separate from protession- 
al pursuits. A talent for observation 
aid geveral remark, supenor to the 
mechanic, was universally touid a- 
mongst this class of people. ‘heir 
habits, from their physical situation, 
were sober, regular, industrious, and 
contented Deprived of ther tor- 
mer advantages, ther character and 
manners have changed, and are dat! y 
experiencing degradation. ‘To what 
these men were formerly, the most 
dextrous button or pin-maker in 
Sheffield or Birmingham is a very in 
ferior avimal. It is true, he earneth: 
better wages, but to him they are 
the source of corruption and misery. 
He is not susceptible of that happ- 
ness and satisfaction, nor of display- 
ing that extent of remark, and of 
shrewd discernment, which was not 
seldom found amongst the imbhabi- 
tants of the villagers of Scotland. 
I am conscious how unable I am, 
though I have long been aware of 
its importance, to plead their cause ; 
and feel happy at your indulgence, 
by which, trom the circulation of 
your excellent publication, these 
crude conceptions may meet the eye 
of some more able patriot, whose 
warning voice might arrest the arm 
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Of the great proprietors of land, and 
prevent them indiscrimmate 
levelling in their zeal forp ivate 
or for 


am co a 


ew prove ment. 

vreat 
ath been done to any 
other principle or motwe than the 
most patriotic and just, but in its 
exercise it lath beeon exceeded. f 
wish then to pause the circum. 
stances | have pointed out, and not 
to crush or put an end to a form of 
in ive ond humble 
hath 


enl of what } 


the exten: 


life, whic i be lieve 


Prorosats establishing >a Prores 


Zo the 


SIR, 

HAVE read with much pleasure 

the remarks of Philo Voluptatis 
mm your last number. 1 perfectly a- 
gree with him about the necessity of 
having such useful as he 
has specified, taught hy such profes- 
sors as are wall qualtied for their of- 


br ra he 


fice. 1 hope that your readers will 

not consider ine as boastine of my 
© 

abibtics, when L inform you. that I 


am well quahhed for teaching any 
one of those which 
cor esponcent Philo Voluptatis. has 
mentioned. ‘Therefore 1 purpose, 
when the other profes- 
sors begin lecturing in this erty, to 


sciences your 


Season, 


hevin a course of lectures upon the 
Drinking. This, Sir, I 
consider os the most useful ane im- 


clence of 


portant of those spoken of by your 
correspondent : and it 1s one ' 
which Lam well ace: 
myself becn long 
drinking, and all along v 
died this ees ch, both 2s an art and 
have 


with 
iainted, bhavine 
mn the } 


as a science, now by me, as 
many notes 
be suthcrent 
of } ct 

é\nc, Sir, as this science is of the 


furnish me with heads 


the ensuin Ses. 


ractice of 


been instrumental in adding much to 
the virtue and happiness ‘of a Creat 
share of the population of this coun. 
try. 


P.S. Dintended to have pointed 
our the probable means of redressii 
the evils here complained of ; bur 
thinking it would tresspass in leno: h 
upon your candid indulcence, and 
the patience of your readers, if you! 
will admit more of these remarks, 
IT will forward it for insertion in 
future number. 


SORSHIP for DRINKING. 


Pe 


utmost imnortance to both sexes 
and as I wish to be as useful as poo 
sible, it will be necessary to lectu 
two hours each lawful day; one how 
for gentlemen and another for ladies. 
The course of lectures whi h L pw 
pose to deliver, will, I think, occupy 
the space of four months, exclusive 
of And it is proposed, 
that ge 


‘ntlemen pay, as a tee tot! 
two guineas ; 


and, that 
possible encouragement be given 
the ladies, I intend to exact, as a f 
from them, orly one guinea. Your 
readers, Mr Editor, will sce that ms 
extremely moderate but 
lest they should wonder how I am 
not more extravagant in this respec ct, 
J would have them to understan 
that my students will find heme ; 
under the necessity to keep consta 

ly by them a larire enantity of 
best liqnors town, in order 
may have the 0} pportunity of oii 


Are. 


each of tl em, now anc then. pri 


fees are 


wate lesson pon the real pre 
( Trinkt: Now, Sir, as yo u wo. 
perceive that fam well qualified for 
teaching both the theory and prac 
tice of this science, I take the eat- 
liest opportunity of sending you the 
follow: 


| 
' ; 


Latin proverbial concerning Dea. 


{ flowing advertisement, hoping that 
Wilh at yous NUMe 


EsucaTione 

“ Socing it has long been 
es plas ed of, that the practice and 
science drinking has mever yet 
ébeen taught regulariv. as other 
far less useful, Aacchus 
Berleycorn intends, upon the first 
«of November next, to begin a te- 


and well-digested course of 
© 


oT 


lectin upon ti.c most 
“of all sciences, arinking. From 
“eight till vide i in the morning he 
will lecture to gentlemen and 
‘from one till two in the alternooa 
ty “Those who wish to be- 
come students upon 
‘at the time and place to be spect- 
Sed ta a future advertisement. 


MACCOUS ycor*. 


Edinburgh, 20th June 1Sog. 


Latin Provernrat Sentences. 


lo tée Editor. 


STR, 

Pek )M your promptitude in insert. 
Ing last notices to you, cole 

g some proverbial sentences, [ 
tuke the earhest o pportunity of ac- 
gnainting you with the result of my 
further researches, beginning with, 

* capit, facit.”? 

of which 1 before confe: ed my total 
ignorance ; but | have since learnt, 
that there ure two proverbs in our 
lauguage, which answer very nearly 
to the original nieaning, viz. ** Let 
the galled jade wince.’— If the 
cap fits, let him wear it.” 

Y ou desire me to poiut out in what 
part of Hesiod, 
‘** Quem Deus vult perdere prius de- 

* mentat.”” 

(lo which ought to be added, 

amore,’’ the sentence being incom. 


plete without it,) 1s to be.met with. 
The line is tobe fouud m the 2d book, 
and the rath line, of Ins beautiful, 
but very scarce poem written in praise 
of women. 


The lines written | 


by an Oxontan, 
who is comectured to have been the 
famous Sir Thomas More, in which 
mutantur, is to be 
found, are the following : 
In Pempus, 
'Pempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
in illis, 
‘* Pro flore invenies mox redolente 
rubum : 
JEvum cuncta premit, tempus ma- 
tare valebit 
Fortunam, factem, nomen et in- 
genium,” 


Inquiry concerning ‘TEA. 


To the Editer. 


STR, 


it any of your readers, who are 
properly qualitied, would discuss 
ihe follawia questions respecting 


LRA, It would much oblige 2 con- 
tant reader. H. Rentonia. 


Is there any substitute for ‘l'ea of 


british growth, and what are the 
Hames of those plants that are 


If there be, can it be cultivated 
and sold without leave from the 
India Company, or from Goveru- 

Palys 
Men 
] 


fa substitute could he 

found and cul Itivated so as to preven t 

the importati: ym of flea from Ching, 

would it be, upon the whole, an ade 
ant ee to Gieat Biriain ? 


TLENATION 


if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Explanation ofa Passace in Homer, 


To the Editor. 


py inserting the following explana- 
ze iu Hemer, 
which has created ny little dificuity 


tion of a 


to the critics, you may pessib ly Us 
blige some of your classical rca. Urs, 
as well as, yours, &c. Crito, 


HOMER! ODYSSEA, LIB. VII. 103. 


dees 3 


Qu 


ahw, quidem, 


unguaginta porro er Ancil 


le per domum 


molunt sub Mola, 


vum frumentum ; ale vero telas texunt et pensum 


Versant, sede 
Be 


ntes, qualia tolia excelsa@ populi: 


ne textis autem a lintets dtitillat humidum oleum. 


two last verses of the above, 

as they are translated, seem to 
me, to convey no meaning at all, 
such as is altogether unworthy of the 
author, who, in every age, has been 
deservedly admired for his sublimity 
of sentiment, his elegance of taste in 
wil juts deseriptive pieces, and his won- 
derful skill in managing all his simi- 
les with the utmost propriety, 

If, then, that passage in the 106th 
verse be a simile, as translators and 
commentators seem to understand it, 
isa simile not only unworthy the 
genius of ITomer, but even of the 
most contemptible poet extant, in 
any languae, ancient or modern, 

What could be more si! ly or > 
surd io the poet, when going to de- 
scribe the greatest geniuses in the 
art of weavi ne that ever existed in 


any country, who could even expres 


on their WOTAS the produ ~ty ions of 


‘ 

nature with such striking resemblance 
Sch i. 


2 


us almost to appear real, (for so 
1 understand the meaning of the pas- 
cage) than to say, they sat like the 
leaves of the tall poplar ; and their 
webs were such, that oil would drop 
from them, or run off them? 

But to return to the simile, how 
do men or women resemble the quiv- 
ering leaves of the tall poplar when 
they are weaving webs? 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis?”’ 

{is this admirable simile drawn 
from the motion of their bodies? 
from the motion of their bodies, most 

certainly ! for an eminent critic says, 
Tales, qualia folia procerx opult, 
“‘ que scilicet perpetuo moventur. 
Not thing can be more ridiculous than 
the various glosses the Greek scho- 
liast has made upon these webs 5 but 
whether to such a degree of niccty, 
that oil would run off them, judicetts 
peritt, I shall here set them cown for 
the inspection of the reader. 


/ rr ih 


Explanation of a Passage in Homer. 505 


The ereatest absurdity and inco- sion can be found than the Poet’e 


fherency reign in each of these con- Somnia, 


Could dreams do more.” 

—  Velut egri Somnia— But if the meaning of the passage 
—_— “ ut nec pes nec caput unis must be such, how can the poet be 

Reddatur formx.”’—— justified in saying what immediately 


Surely not a more apposite expres- follows? 
XS 
Torrey Dainxis Wags 


Nyx Sony evs wovtw ws Cb 


Can sucha character as this be translators and critics, as will aifter- 
supported by any thing in the transla- wards appear. 
tion, or the scholiast’s glosses? sure- Let us suppose, then, that req vycces 
ly the poet must mean something is the common verb in the sentence 
more, either expressed or understood, upon which the stress lies ; and that 
than vpewes to do so; but even this” the whole may be pointed, translated, 
verb is altogether thrown out from and the elliptical part supplied in the 


the elliptical part of the sentence, by following manner : 


Ab MEV GALT ELUBOL 
As 0’ ists vOowos nraxata sewpuriy 


Huivas 


Andhe(Alcinous) had fifty female on the leaves of this tree, is conspi- 
scrvants i his house; some grind the cuous in the production of their art. 
ripe cora in the mill; and others, sit- And, I may add, that those who will 
ting, Weave webs and twirlthe spindle. not allow a better meaning to this 
And with what exquisite skill do passage than that which translators 
they express on their webs the quiv- have hitherto given, derogate more 
ering leaves of the tall poplar! And from the genius of Homer than Zoi- 
in representing the olive, the very oil lus ever did. 


ppears as it were dropping from the I shall conclude these few obser- 
curiously wrought webs! vations, with another quotation trom 


in the invention of no subject the celebrated Poet and Philosopher 
could the poet have been more hap- mentioned above; who, I am sure, 
py, to display, to the utmost advan- would have been mightily displeased 
tage, the admirable skill of his fe- to see his favourite bard, whose wri- 
male artists, than by saying, ow 7v¢ tings he esteemed so highly, transla- 
asytigne, ted, (1 had almost said traduced) in 
Where, by the nice assemblage of 8° shameful a manner: 
colours, the skillful disposition of ‘¢ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
shades, that very tremulous motion, Candidus, imperti; si non, his utere 
Which nature’s hand has impressed mecum.’? 
Juy 1804. Hists 
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Hints respecting some Pants of the Porice ef 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 


‘Lis an old and just observation, 

that inconveniences, as well ascom- 
forts, to which we have been long ha- 
bituated, cease to appear such to us, 
while they strike, 1 a forcible man- 
ner, the mind of a stranger. Hence, 
a stranger is best calculated to per- 
ceive, and to pomt out, both what 
we ought to consider and enjoy as 
the comiorts of hie, and what we 
ought to avoid or remove as Its in- 
conveniences. It is in the character 
of a stvanper, that I take the liberty 
of pointing out a tew things in the 
police, or rather the economy of E- 
dinburgh, which, think, ought to 
be removed , but which, most proba- 
bly, will appear so trifling, or rather 
will be so entirely overlooked by the 
inhabitants, that they will not attend 
to them, even in their amended po- 
lice, which has been so long talked 
of, and which, I trust, wall speedily 
take place. 

Every stranger, who has passed a- 
long the South-Bridge Street in par- 
ticular, during a shower of rain, must 
have sensibly felt one of the inconve- 
wicnces T allude to. 

‘Lhe foot-path 1s nerrow, and, con- 
sequently, as that part of the town 
1s much crowded, a line of people is 
obliged to walk close to the houses, 
where they are constantly exposed 
to the rain dropping from the eaves ; 
but even those who keep at a dis- 
tance from this constant dropping, 
are exposed to a torrent of water, 
poured down on the very middle of 
the toot-path, by spouts, which seem 
to have been placed tor the express 
purpose of wetting the passengers. 

No house ought to be suffered to 
be built without a pipe to egrvey the 
water, (not merely to collect it into 
one point) down tts sides no crop- 
) to be allowed from the 


eaves: and where the pipe does cog 
vey the water to the foot-path, the 
water ouglit not to be suffered to ruy 
along the top of the foot-path, i 
should im every instance be conveyed 
under it. 

‘Vhis leads me to remark another 
inconvenience, Hit do not deserve a 
harsher name; 1 mean, the conse- 
quence of suffering the water to run 
along the foot-path. In winter, this 
water is frozen, and consequently 
presents a very dangerous footmy. 
In summer, or when there is no frost, 
every heavy shower makes the gut- 
ter, cut out in the foot path, OVCr- 
flow, and thus renders the walking 
splashy and disagreeable. All this 
might easily be avoided. Let every 
house have, on its root, a pipe to col- 
lect the rain ; let this pipe, in every 
case, be brought, not merely down 
to the foot-path, but carried below 
it, in such a manner, that there may 
be no danger of the water oozing up, 
and thus rendering the foot-path ci- 
agreeable in wet weather, or dange- 
ous in time of frost. 

One of your correspondents has 
already remarked, and found fault 
with the mode in which the people 


of Ediaburgh walk, or rather crowd 


the streets. ‘his does not come 
within the power of the police; but 
certainly some method should be fal. 
len upon, to remove the inconvenl- 
ence arising from the ziz-zag mode 
of walking in the streets, and form- 
ing knots of people, so close and 
stubborn, that a passenger, let him 
be in ever so great a hurry, must not 
expect they will budge an inch for 
him. It seems strange, that, in L- 
dinburgh, where there are so many 
closes, into which those who ¥! h 
to converse might go, the very mid 
Ne of the most crowded street: 


Sob 
| 
| 
i 
3 


Inguir 


caculd be chosen for long and close 
sopfabulation. Many of your read- 
ers may perhaps think these things 
cyifles; they may be so; but comfort 
depends much on trifles ; and where 
they can easily be avoided or amend- 
ed, it seems wrong to forego the 
smallest degree of comfort. It is ig- 
sorance of what comfort 1s, or inat- 


5°97 
ences between the Scotch and Eng- 
lish ; the former consider the latter 
as fykey and difficult to be pleased :— 
but those who have experienced the 
comforts of life, know that it requires 
Jess trouble to have them constantly, 
than is occasioned by their absence ; 
and that both money and time are 
saved, wherever order and comfort 


tention to it, that appears to me to are scrupulously attended to. y 
constitute one of the greatest differ. July 10. A. 
INQUIRIES, 


To the Editor. 


STR, 

OBSERVE in your magazine 

queries, and inquiries, frequently 
addressed to your readers, but few of 
them seem to have been answered. 
This, however, does not deter me 
from adding to the number of the 
inquiries, and I hope some of your 
readers will be found able and wil- 
ling to satisfy me on the points I 
shall propose. 

Soon after Mr Hume’s life and 
writings were attacked by an “ Un- 
der-graduate,”” there appeared an 
*‘ Apology for the Life and Writ- 
ings of David Hume, addressed to 
one of the people called Christians ;” 
éan any of your readers inform me 
who was the author of this perform- 
ance? I recollect to have seen it at- 
tributed to Mr Pratt, who, for a long 
time, figured away under the name 
of Courtney Melmoth, and who is 


now a favourite for ls sentimen- 
tal writings. Was he actually the 
author? His mind must have un- 
dergone many changes, or xever have 
changed at all, if he could write the 
Apology,’”? the Beautics of 
Scripture,’ the History of a Pu- 
pil of Pleasure,” and some of his late 
works. 

The other work, of which I wish 
to know the author, is entitled, 
© Some inquiries concerning the farst 
Inhabitants, Language, Religion, 
Learning, and Letters of Europe. 
By a member of the Society of An- 
tiquaries in London. Oxford 1758. 
4to.” At the end, instead of the usual 
word, /inis, there are the following 
letters, with a point after each, F. 


W.R. L. What do they mean ? 


July 7th, 1854. Lnguisitive. 


Curious Nores on Don Quixotte. 


Jo the Editor. 


SIR, 
| LATELY met with a book, 


which L imagine to be of rare oc- 
currence, as itis certainly of an un- 
kind; it is entitled, Plea- 
sant Notes upon Don Quixot, by 
ed by William Hunt, 1654. fol.” It 
i) written much in that style of fancied 


wit which was so common in the mid- 
dle of the 17thcentury. I shall select 
a specimen or two, as they may serve 
to amuse your readers, and point out 
to such of them as are not conver- 
sant with the wit and humour of 
that period, the striking resemblance, 
between our present comedies, as they 

are 


| 
1 
i 
i 


. 


} 


time 


Useful Literary Works recommended to be tndertaker 


are called, and the hterary preduc- 
tions, at that time in vogue, in these 
respects. 

“© He was not yet dubbed a knight.” 
This wasa horrible scarre, andenough 
to have crushed our cock of the 
game inthe cgg. It was strange he 
did not instantly unsheath his owne 
sword, and crosse it over his owne 
pate, and having impressed a knight- 
hood on his forgetfull noddle, spoke 
the words himselfe, Rise up, Den Qurx- 
tte, ; or what if he had submit- 
ted, and falne on his knees to Reve- 
nante (a of ve ry 

carriage) the brute could have done 
10 lesse then bound 
and laid his hoofes upon his helmet, 
(which was as near ‘ head as they 
could come,) and it might have pas- 
sed, andthe Den ever after accounted 
him self of the quesirian order, ae 


otte, Se. 


isthe order of knighthood.’ ge 
f accept guoth Sari ho, for 
[ will gee with this pastie.”’ is no 


of adventuring, but preparing 
for adventures, perceive : knight. 


errants and their squires, like 
must be victualled, and Sancho 
lor along voyage. ‘jh. 
cloak- bag in his be ly was of mo 

capacity then that on his ASS, a Cor. 
ner of which the whole pye wou! 
not well fill. While the Don is hela 
by the eare, the squire will be held 
by the tecth. Mutton is preferred 
with him before coat, and one sing) 
sheep intrenched and fortified 
crust-work, was a more considerable 
adventure to him, then sharing the 
whole flock ; 
Sancho, for government it will su%e 
Lat py-crust stoutly, 

wise.”” (p. 278.) 

So much for the © festivous note 
upon Don Quixot,” (the ranni 
title of the book) concerning the a 
thor of which, (who, 
commendatory, and laudatory verses, 
prefixed to his work, appears to have 
been deemed a wit;) 1 should be 
bliged to any of your readers to og 
me information, 


and thou must |e 


from the re- 


Useful Liverasy Worns recommended to be undertaken. 
To the Editor. 


STR, 
HOEVER compares the pro- 
ductions, which are almost 
hourly issuing from the press at pre- 
sent, with those which came out into 
the world Sty or a bundred years 
since, after due deliberation and long 
intervals, must be convinced, that 
what we 
publication, in fineness of print and 
paper, and in prettiness of style, we 
have lost in solid, useful, practical i in- 
struction. Every author now can 
write well; that is, he can cloath the 
very few ideas, which he chances to 
possess in fine language,—so very 
fine, that it as often unintelligible. 
Books now are a /uxwry, in every re- 
spect please while we are 
reading them: we imagine we have 
acquired something very solid and 


have gained in rapidity of 


original ; 
used them with the utmost attent 
if we endeavour to 
recollection, all we have read, « 
are suprised to find compressed with- 
in a few sentences, what the Ing 
ty of the author had spread over mo- 
ny pages.x—The manner much more 
than the matter 1s now regarded 
hance, these subiccts which do not 
admit of fine writing, are thought be- 
neath the attention of our numerou 
authors: and books are esteemed, 1 
according to the practical ea 
tion they convey on arts, sciences, OF 
morals ; but according as the stile of 
them is polished.—-in other words, ac- 
cording as they convey common- -place 
ideas, in the most uncommon manuer. 
But | am wandering from what ! 


pur- 


whereas, after having per- 


4 > 


bring to 
o 


enule 


? 
} | 
aq 
i | 
| 
; 


Celestial Phenomena fur August 1SO4 


purpos ed when l took up my pen, 
7 wish to recommend it to some aue 
thors, who are more anxious to be 
useful than to be admired, to under- 
take an abridgemeut of universal his: 
tory; such as, ina moderate compass, 
may contain, iu an interesting and ine 


structive manner, those facts which 
best illustrate human character, and 


the progress of civilization, science, 


nd philosophy :—not, as is Common- 


5°9 
lv done, only, or chiefly, those tacts 
which are most splendid. 
phical Dictiona ¥, on same phin, 
wou!d serveto tllustratethe other; and 

condnce to an end at pres 


Bie ar 


the 


ent too much 
neglected in historical and biograpin- 
cal works, | mean the hn 
those facts that ustrate the law 
to which meu advances in 


iowledge 


il? 

‘bby pulosop Ve 


Tuiuess 


Cevestian Pienomena for Aucust 


Hiednesday, August ist. 

Moon w chp se.125 Taurt, 
an informed star of the 5th mag- 
nitude, situated between the const 4 
lations Zaurus, Orion, and Gemini, in 
longitude 25..22%..42'..38” and Ilati- 
°..31'..22" North, The star 
will im serge behind the enlightened 
mb of the Moon at 57 minutes at. 
ter 42 o'clock in the evening, at which 
ime it is situated about 144 minutes 
to the South of the Moon’s center. 
After continuing eclipsed for the 
space of 21 ekieitiite the star will e- 
merge from behind the obscure limb 
of the Moon at minutes aiter 12 
o'clock, and will then be yin ed a- 

bout 15 iminutes to the South of her 

center. 

Saturday, 


The planet Venus will arrive at 
cr inferior conjunction with the Sun, 
at 17 minutes after 8 o’clo 
morning, and will pass by a Sen 


about 
/ 


tude 2 


Augast 4th. 


cegrees South of his center. 
Sunday, August 5th. 

An eclipse of the Sun will take 
place, whichjwall not be visible in this 
kingdom, The true conjunction hap- 
pens at 46 minutes after 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the longitude 
of the two luminaries is 4°. 2°..55'. 
29" »and the Moon’s latitude 44’.. 
30" South. “Phe Sun will appear 
eoutnay eclipsed in the meridian to 
th * inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, on 
river La Plata, in South Americz. 


On the same ude shout § o’clock 
in the evening, the ps2 and third 
tellites of Jupiter wai be conune. 
tion on the e2: terAS! de t his Ci 
‘The second ant are situated 
ata greater 
the fourth 


planet. 


distance on the same side, 


bene farthest from the 
4 
Lhursday, August 7th. 


ane 
situated in longitu 
and iatiiude 
clination Is 15°..22 
Souths at 32 


RCURY Is at present 


eit 


| 
and Lic 
safter 12 ick 


7 ? af 
Monday, August 135. 
sa 
The longitude of the planet \ ‘ 
at pre ne O° and ait 
ety 
latitude 9 / 56 South. Hier 
clination is she come 
} 
to the meridian at 10"..43’ in the 
morning. 


lth: s August 14th . 
The Moon will be in co: junctie 
with Antares, or « Scorpioniry about 


6 minutes after 7 o'clock in tie eveu- 
ing. 


Sunday, Hugust 14th. 

The planet Mars ts at present pia 
ced in 2°. of long rituele 
and 2 minutes of Nort! viatitude. H 
declination 1s 23 7.627" Ni orth, and he 
culminates at 7"..48/ in the mornin; 

Puesdo Att; 21582. 

T he longitude of the CsronGtium 
Sipus is at present 
his latitude 28 minutes North, his 


cecunae 


{| 
| 
i} 
eve Lord | 
AR 

North, 

i 

a 

| 


and the time 


ot his Southing 2%..52’ in the even- 
ing 


5 


Viednesdas Vs August 224. 
Ye Sarur slihe incon 
ile rt N will be In con- 


junction with, a staroft the 


ad maguitude, situated the sou- 
thern wing of the V _ in lon. 6%.. 
2”..6'..30". Lhe latitude of Saturn 


bemg 2°..22'..30" North, and that of 


Virgints, .°..22'..24" North, the 


Nearest approach of their centers will 
be so’..60", and the planet will pass 
to the North of the ctar. 

august 234. 

The Sun will enter the sign Virgo, 
et cg minutes atter nine o’clock in 
the morning. bits longitude will then 
be five signs. 

Saturday, August 25th. 

‘Uhe planet Mec ury will be in 

conjunction with 3 Verginis, a star of 


the 3d magnitude, situaicd in the Vir- 


‘ 


Sci and the fa 


aS 


eim’s Southern wing in ] ngitud 
and latitud an’, 
North. The latituce of rcury 
being 12’ South, the distance of their 
centers at the time of conjun Lior 
will be §2’..35", and the planet will 
pass to the South of the star. 

On the same day the longitude of 


i 


his latit ud 
1°..2’ North, his dechnation 10°.. 
South, and the time of his southine 
3".-33/ In the afternoon. yi 

‘Vhe longitude of Saturn is then 
with 2°..12! of North 
distance from the 
is then 1°..3’ North, and he 
comes to the meridian at 4g minutes 
atter one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Friday, dugust 31st. 

The planet Venus will be statior 

ary in longitude 4°..4°..10'..58". 


lurrayfeld, D B 
viiey 17. 1804. 


Bemoirs of the Progress of Mawuractures, Cuemistay, Science, and 
the Vint ArTs. 


UR readers are already acquaint. 

ed with the properties of a new 
metal, said to be discovered by M. 
Descostils, in the black powder which 
remains aiter dissolving platina. It 
appears, how 
this discovery is due to SurrHson 
‘Tennanr, I. R.S. whose ex- 
periments were made last summer, 
and were commun Sir Joseph 
Banks before any thing was publish- 
ed upon the sabi ect in France. RBe- 
sides t! this metal, which he calls 7ridi- 
ur, trom the various colours of its 


icated to 


solution, AIr VFennant has dtccovered 
anotiier new metal in the above men- 
tioned black powder, which he de- 
nominates trom its strong 
smell. ridium dissolves in all the 
acids, but best in marine acid, with 
which it torms octahedral crystals. 
The solution with much oxigen is 
deep red; with a smaller quantity, 
ted, or deep blue. It is partially pre- 
cipitated by the three alkalies when 


ever, that the honour of 


pure. All the metals, excepting gold 
and platina, precipitate it. ,Galls and 
precipitate of potash take away the 
colour of this solution, but without 
any precipitate, and afford an easy 
test of its presence. ‘he oxide, 
therefore, loses its oxigen by water 
alone. When combined with gold 
or silver it cannot be separated by 
the usual process of refining these 
miumis obtained by heat- 
ing the black powder which remains 
a dis solving platina, with pure al- 
kali ina silver crucible. The oxic 
of this metal unites with the skal. 
and may be expelled by an acid, an id 
obtained by us It is very 
voatte. It does not redden vege- 
table blues, but stains the skin © fa 
deep red or black. ‘The oxide m s0- 
lution with water has no colour, but 
becomes yellow by combining with 
alkali or lime. With galls it givese 
very vivid blue colour, All the me- 
tals, except gold and platina, precinn- 


ti 


| 
i 


Progress of 


1f mercury is agi- 

ted with the aqueous solution of 
the oxide, an amalgam ts formed 
which by heat loses the mercury, a ad 


this metal. 


Jeaves the osmium pure as a bila 

i OW I. 
l om an examinution ot the collec. 


} ot ni tural history an 


bat 


hroug ht from Ne W H land 1G by 


in, who separated from 


| 
Bau the Oui Dee eust per 1SO2, 
M. Lacepede, ot the National Insti. 


tute, conjectures that there must de 
in the midst of that imme 

ea like the Caspian, tho* no intor- 
mation has yet ais obtained con- 
cerning the interior parts of that 
vland. 


Aiie 


mse Count ry 


celebrated traveller and natu- 
ralist Baron Von Humpotpt, has 
fallen a sacrifice to the yellow fever 
at Acapulca, when he was about to 
return to Europe to publish the im- 
mense and valuable collection of ob- 
servations which he has made in the 
course of five years. With thie assist- 
M. Bonplan, he had form- 
ed an herbal of no less than six thou. 
saud plants, 

Mr Waeatcrort, an English. 
man, residing at Cacn, has observed 
that the nucleus, or focus of the au- 
rore boreales, seemed to be in that 
place of the heaveus which corre- 
sponds with the ma; gnetic pole, which 
is situated in 77 degrees of latitude 
and 252 of lon; cieds from the first 
meridian. 

M. Vavevenin has found, from 
many experiments, that the best me- 
thod of bleaching wool is to expose 
lhonthe grass to the dew and the 
sun, aiter it is well scoured with 
Weak soapy water. 

We stated in our last, that Mr 
Curupertson had found that dou- 
ble quantities of galvanic fluid only 
burn double len gths of wire,” but 
It appears from some late experi. 
inents by the same gentleman, that 

his conclusion js not accurate. No- 
Shing cau be more to pub. 


ance O 


over 


tres, Science, and the Fins Arts. 5% 
heh, and nothine ninre unphilosopha- 


eral laws which 


il 


cal, thar {oO wae 


ere ey par 


perin nt of Galvani 
iS et in i if require the 
exertion of the man of science more 
than tha of the vhilos ypher. 

it has been found by M. Rarter, 
of Jura, that a magnetic wire, and 


The south 


Ps aly itations an: i 


bot 
excited 
the north pol We: OUCS, than the 
Iron which was not magnetic. Prom 
this he inferred that the 
ofa magnet has a greater affinity for 
oxyyen than simple and th 
north pole less. This philosopher 
attempted to construct a battery of 
120 magnets, but did not succeed. 
the mine ot 
Basuaxtes, near Reddarhyttain We: 
maunland, which M. Krarer 
calls Ochroites, from its brownish vel- 
low this chemis t 
covered a new earth, which he deno- 
minates the Ochroit Earth. ‘This 
earth bears the acarcst relation to yt- 
tria, which, lke it, furms a connect- 
ing link between the carths andthe me- 
tallic oxides. It produces, hke yttria, 
a sh with sulphuric 
table by all the 
a slates. But it differs from yttria 
in not forming sweet salts, in not be- 


south pole 


Wot, 


Ina fosst! found jn 
OTH 
dis- 


colour, has 


ing soluble in carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and im acquiring, when united, a i 


light brown colour. It also differs 
rom yttria cing ‘usible either 
f ttria by not } fusible ent 

yy borax or by phosphates, with 
by t y phosphates, t 
which yitria fuses into a colourless 
trans spar rent 

rom 
upon lig 
pears that the 


glob ule. 


some Curious experiments 
ht, by M. Ritter, it ap- 


solar spectrum ls ac- 


companied by two invisible rays, one ! 
on the red side, which favours oxigi- 
nation, and the other on the violet 


side, Cc avours disoxiginati OT. 


When the anvistble ray the 
« 


ied 


‘ 
i} 


; 


| 
| 
if 
} 
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| 
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Pregriss of ManufaSures, Science, and the 


phorus, it emits 
invisible ray 
acivining violet be thrown onthe 
state of ONL tion, 
extn riuushed. ‘This as. 
hilosopher has found, with 


all the pitsms he used, that the solar 


ravs two coloured spectrum: 
pre. {an piop rion to their 
distance from the prism, 60 that at 
a certain distance one nearly covers 


1 ther, ‘Dhe two spectrums are 


4 


c:stinet at the distanee of fourinches 
\ Wi } . { ‘ d 
TRE CH Ica: may 
{ switl 
trom the coloured rays with. 
} = ha? 
t roy them, $0 tnat we may 
spectrum Jevoid 
Or chemic tign, and a serics OC: 
miical rays avaioyous to the spectrum 
é OF ¢ ured Tavs. 


lawins 
2 pa it the followin com Sle 
} 
avi without the use of 


Mise . ‘ Te Having 
mint and a halt of clear lime wa- 
eunce of isiiclas, an eighth of an 
ounce OF Cochinca, a quarter an 


r 
~ 
on 


‘ic root in powd er, an 
alt of tartar, 
and an equal of cream of 
art hem for one hour at 


ast, ring the mixture during the 

whole time of boing, a id taxing 

‘ 

net to let it boil over, clear it 

"a8 dd two i IUNGS and a 

by Dumuice one fincly puil- 
the } Oic tocether 


Divic - th c ke twelve smaller 


‘ ,dry tl in the open air for 
three days, put them unto an oven of 
snoderate heat for 24 hours, when 
they will bec nlet ‘ly dry and fit 


Apply them with a gentle 
they wil pro- 


lete cviect of shaving. 


Le thc 4 
Vassort lately found that 
the galvanic fluid of a pile of twenty- 


3% ma. Ot Dials, versed in a Ste 


Arts, 


’ 

cong 42 feet and a half of gold cord 5 
aud the fi ud of a pile of tifty ow 

alone a copper Wire 

long, plated with silver, in a tn 

commensurate. The shock 


‘ 
case was three times as strone 


i this 


ae ong as when 


hing the wo extre. 
mities of the piles 

WOU apps Aly from some cx ne. 
riments late ty by ¥ INASORN 

} 


that acid fur nyration destroy Conta. 
OUS amons 4 cattle. 

It is with we state that 2 
new Journal, entitled Miscellanies ia 

January 
to the 


CO a 
‘) 
- - 
r 


intere of science in the epan 
Mr |]. Bramah has invented a New 
11b. ne peculiar construction consists 
in pertorating the or ar of t] 
sand jucting rope thr 
UUs perioration, Means an ecanior 

nai puliev fixed on the top of the arm 
the Mu: tire rope pro al 
the goods which are hoisted, through a 
y dS USUdl, at the extren \ 
ofthe jib; it then passes over another 
puncy, iixe at ~cremi Y Ul 
toa third, fixed at the opposite extremity 


ot the jib, and ts by this pulley cond: 

ran through the perfora ed aXis,or 
to another pulley, whence itis nnmeu- 
ately duected tothe crane by which th 
weight is elevated, 

Messrs. Harman and Dearn, of Ro- 
therhithe, have mvented an apparctus 
for filterin: water, which will obviat 
the meconveniences of the filtering stone, 
‘The new apparatus consists of a stene- 
ware vesocl, pertorated with upen 
stratum of fine gravel, and I: 
fine sand. Upon the top of the sand 
laid a perf rat and ded hoard or 
plate of earthen ware, to prevent the 
sand from ber disturbed when the 
water is poured in. ‘The fineness and 
depth of the siliceous sand will reg 
the perfection and expedition of te 
the delicacy of the ve 
nd sand may be insured by chan; 
the latter from time to time ; for ex«™- 
ple, once in a fortnight or three weeks. 
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€Ertracts. 


rATFMENT of the comparative Merits of the Puans of gradual and imn- 
diate of the SLave ‘VRrape. 


From“ A concise Statement of the Question : 


the two first editions of 
Tract were published, the 
in guestion has been decided in 
¢ House of Commons by a very 
great majority. It is now, therefore, 
more resolved, but under cir- 


once 
cumstanees of more eel and una- 
nimous reprobation, that the Slave 


Trade, being inconsisent with justice 
and with policy, ought to be aban- 
doned by this virtuous and enlight- 
ened nations ‘he only farther in- 
juiry that suggests itself, relates to 
the time and manner of effecting this 
great object ; and whoever shall tak 

the trouble of reflecting on the na- 
ture of the arguments ‘before urged 
upon the general question, will clear- 
ly perceive that they necessarily in- 
lve also a satisfactory adjustment 
of these important details. A very 
few observations will serve to place 


this position in a light sufficiently 
strong, 

. If the Slave Trade is radically 

siquitou s—-if, instead of acommerce, 

it is in fact a series of enormous 

re ; to think of any but the most 

den methods of destroying it, 


a: 


\ oat be in the highest degree ab- 
rd. ‘There can be no compromise 


—no temporizing with a traffic like 
‘iis: mor is it possible to conceive 
an inconsistency greater than their’s, 
who, after admmitti ng the iniquit y 
of the practice, are afraid of putting 
anendto it at once. To every ar- 
sument for delay this one answer is 
ufficies nt—that if you condemn the 
Slave ‘rade (as the House of Com- 
mons has Cone) and then give i,a re- 
pite—-you admit that your crimes 
are too profitable to be abandoned. 
2. But sudden Igovations, we are 
ta shor uld always be avoided a 


egarding the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” 


cangerous. Let us examine a little 
more nearly, a position that seems to 
have swayed many able and worth, 
minds upon this question. 

A gradual abolition can only mean 
one of two things—either a decree 
that the traffic shall cease after a cer- 
tain time, or an arrangement for its 
partial abolition to take place imme- 
diately, Ifa delay of the measure 
1S pressed, it is evident, that, cary 
it into effect when you will, you 
make a sudden innovation, and ex- 
pose the Colonics, or the Mother 
e Country, to all the pretended dangers 
of the change. Besides, what is “the 
necessary consequence of such a de- 
lay ? ‘The interval will be employed 
by the African Traders in drawing 
millions from the other branches of 
commerce to pour them into the Ne- 
cro Traffic, and in manning 
vessel that can keep the sea, with 
sailors, swept from the wholesome 
lines of navigation, and hurried into 
the most pestilential of all em) 
ments. The demand for slaves sud- 
denly increased, can only be answer- 
ed by a frightful aggravation of all 
the miscries to which aA frica has beciu 
doomed by her communication with 
Europe. 
ders to profit by the interval, will 
urge them to commit new breaches 
of the Slave. carry Me Act, and to 
augment incalcul: bly the deplorable 

cruelties of the middle passage. But 
what will be the con sequence roe this 
sudden accumulation of new Slaves 
in the West Indies? What to this 
was the paltry increase of new hands 
previous to 178g, which brough a- 
bout the dreadtul revolution of 
Domingo? How well is it for ai 
at the prospect of the 
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The cazerness of our tra- 


who shudder 
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immediate Abolition, because it is a 
sudden innovation, to embrace a pro- 
ject the most full of change—the 
most pregnant with violent alteration 
—the most certainly prolific in wide 
spreading revolution of any that the 
imagination can paint ? Yes, indeed, 
sudden innovation is to be dreaded 
at all times, and in every state; but 
in no wra, and in no region so much 
as in the first year of the indepen- 
dence of Hayti—in the Slave co- 
lonies which almost touch the shores 
of Guadaloupe and St Domingo. 
"Phat measure is surely no innovation, 
however suddenly it may be execu- 
ted, which only stops the increase of 
combustible matter in a house already 
hot with the fire that rages in the 
next. 

If, on the other hand, by gradual 
Abolition is meant the immediate 
and progressive diminution of the 
trade, so that there shall only be al- 
Jowed an importation of ten thousand 
Negroes this year, seven the next, 
and four the year after, it 1s evident 
that such a scheme 1s impracticable. 
Nothing can be easier than to pre- 
vent a single Slave from being pur- 
chased by the British trader, or by 
the West India planter. But noth- 
ing can be more difficult than to 
draw the line, and stop at a certain 
number. Besides, who are to have 
the preference in this limited traffic, 
and who are to be preferred in this 
limited supply ? Such a plan is ob- 
viously unattainable. If, again, it be 
proposed to begin by allowing only 
certain colonies, for example the new 
settlements, to import Slaves, a simi- 
lar objection occurs from the difficul- 
ty of drawing the line so as to pre- 

nt contraband : besides, the obvious 

of allowing certain islands 

ly to benefit by the supply, and 

he still more glaring absurdity of 

to acertam point of 

tulness at which the permission of a 
at national crime is to be deemed 

spedient. In every point of view, 


therefore, the gradual Abolition 
fraught with innumerable difficult: 
and liable to objections from various 
quarters, which there is no possibility 
of surmounting, 
It was formerly a part of this era 

dual plan to prepare the Colontes for 
the breeding system, by giving a 
bounty on the importation of the 
young in preference to the aged A 

fricans, and of the females in piefer. 
ence to the males. The persons who 
made this proposition were not, it 1 
to be hoped, fully aware of its na. 
ture and tendency: for surely the 
Slave ‘Trade, in its former state, was 
a sufficient cruelty to the unhapp. 
contineat which has so long been its 
victim, without such an exasperation. 
This new invention, this refinement 
of torture, was scarcely required to 
fill the cup of its miseries. If such 
was to be the beginning of our kind- 
ness to those unhappy tribes, well 
might they implore us to resume our 
natural train of ferocity, aud to spare 
them a continuance of our tende 
mercies, 


1S 


It is most fervently to be ho 


t 
that the Legislature and the enlig 
ened members of the West Indian 
body, may perceive the utter incih- 
cacy of their late decision, unless it 
shall be followed up by the measure 
of immediate Abolitionmthat mea- 
sure which can alone satisfy the loud 
claims of justice, or save the British 
West Indics from the deplorable fate 
of St Domingo. 

3. It is maintained by authority, 
whose respectability no man will de- 
ny, that the immediate Abolition, 
however devoutly to be wished for, 
is impracticable ; and that, therefore, 
making compromise between what 1s 
desirable and what is possible, we 
must rest contented with gradual 
measures. It has already been pro 
ed, that the progressive diminutiou 
of the traffic is in the strictest sense 
of the word impracticable ; and how 
the sudden Abolition, if delayed « 


certal: 
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number of years, would become at 
all easier than it now is, does not re- 
ally appear very plain. Let us, how- 
ever, consider what is the meaning of 
this argument of impracticability, 
which, with many, seemed to operate 
re) powerfully. 

‘fhe impracticability of abolishing 
the trade can only arise from two cir- 
cumstances—-the ease of smuggling, 
and the prospect of other nations ta- 
king it up if we leave it. It Coes 
not seem probable that the cruizers 
of this country, trained to activity 
ind expertness as they have long 
been by all the variety of our naviga- 
tion and revenue laws, should in this 
new line of their duty be altogether 
unfit for the service required. A cen- 
tury and a half has now elapsed since 
the regulation of our navigation act 
subjected, to a most rigorous re- 
straint, the trade of half the empire. 
lt is not apprehended that this law 
has been more evaded than any other 
of the same class. ‘The Slave-carry- 
ing Act, which cut as directly as 
possible at the interests of the trade, 
ind opened a much wider door to e- 
vaston, trom the great difficulty of 
detection, has, it may be hoped, been 
tolerably well carried into effect. It 
is evident that no contraband article 
is so easily detected as a cargo of 
men, differing from their crew in ev- 
ery obvious particular, and imprison- 
ed in all parts of the vessel against 
ther will; nor can any commodity 
he so difficult to smuggle into a coun- 
‘ry as new Slaves, kept in subjection 
by main force. 

But, itis said, if we were to sue- 
ceed in effecting the Abolition, other 
nations would carry on the trade. 
Now it is clear, that though this 
were true it proves nothing 5 for 
surely if the trade is criminal, our 
business is to wash gur hands of it 
instantly, although our example 
should not be followed, and although 
Africa should gain nothing by the 
measure, But it is equally evident 


that such a statement is radically 
false ; for, by giving up our share in 
the trade, we at least destroy a large 
proportion of the evil ; we diminish 
the whole number of Slaves taken 
from Africa, by the numbers yearly 
required for the supply of our Colo- 
nies, and at this particular crisis we 
prevent the enormous increase of that 
number, which our new settlements 
must immediately occasion. Besides, 
let us consider wbat chance there is 
of our Abolition being attended with 
a diminution of that number also, 
which we at present furnish to fo- 
reign colonies. Before the measure 
can be carried into effect, it is highly 
probable we shall be in possession of 
all the Dutch Colonies, and of all 
the French Islands ; during the con- 
tinuance of the war then, no Slaves 
will be imported by either France or 
Holland, except, perhaps, into the 
trifling settlement of Cayenne, if we 
should not think it worth taking. 
Denmark has long since shewn her 
willingness to abandon the Trade, by 
decrecing that it should cease with 
the year 1800. Can there be a doubt 
that she will now carry into full et. 
fect a resolution, only oppofed by 
the various difficulties which our 
practice and example have thrown in 
the way ? Sweden has so very trifling 
an interest in the West Indies, that 
it signifies little whether she takes 
into her own hands the trifling sup- 
ply of Negroes hitherto furnished by 
England and France; nothing can, 
however, be more unlikely, than thac 
she should now enter into that com- 
merce in which she has never yet 
engaged. One of the first acts of 
American independence was the A- 
bolition of the Slave Trade, and the 
United States soon began to reap the 
benefit of this sound policy in the 
rapid increase of their negroes, by 
breeding, and their uniformly quiet 
and obedient conduct during the 
whole of the St Domingo revolution, 
Lately, indeed, a law was passed in 
South 
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South Carolina, admitting the impor- 
tation of slaves ; but so abhorrent was 
this measure to the spirit of the other 
States, that several of them proceed- 
ed to emancipate their negroes, in 
testimony of their disapprobation ; 
and Congress, in order to check the 
evil, imposed the highest duty which 
the constitution allows upon the im- 
portation of negroes into South Ca. 
rolina itself, The importation of 
aves into Louisiana has been also 
entirely and strictly prohibited. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Colonies re- 
ceive a very trifling supply of Slaves, 
in comparison of the other settle- 
ments; their nevroes are infinitely 
better treated, and the breeding sys- 
tem much more encouraged than in 
any other European Colonies. The 
spirit of Commercial speculation, too, 
13 far less ardent, both in the traders 
and the planters of those nations ; so 
that there is little doubt of their be- 
ing disposed to abandon a traflick 
which England, Denmark, and A- 
merica shall have given up. 

When we view, therefore, the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the present 
erisis—--when we cousider the large 
proportion of the Slave ‘Trade that is 
ut present absolutely under the power 
of Great Britain, the disposition 
shewn by other states to concur in 
the Abolition, and the palpable ex- 
amples held out to all colonial go- 
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vernments, by the late events in Sr 
Domingo, it is not drawing too san- 
guine an inference to predict that 
our example is more likcly to be fol. 
lowed now than at any future peri- 
od. 

‘he lapse of a few years will uo. 
questionably diminish this fair pro. 
bability ; the Dutch Colonies and 
the French Islands will then most 
likely be restored; the commerce o! 
France and Holland will be in a s:- 
tuation much more favourable to th. 
speculations of the Slave Viale cu 
ing peace, than in the present state 
of hostilities; the northern powers, 
and Spain and Portugal, will have 
profited sufficiently by a most gain- 
ful neutrality, to enter upon the Ne- 
gro ‘l'rade when we abandon it. But 
above all let it be considered, that 
the proposcd delay necessarily in 
volves the very period of our great. 
est danger from the Slave systcin ; 
that this moment is truly a co!omal 
crisis, and that if we put off doin: 
what every call of duty aud every view 
of interest so imperiously enjoin, u- 
der pretence of being enabled herea!- 
ter to doit more effectually, in all hu- 
man probability that consummation 
will have taken place which has ai- 
ready been partially accomplished, ar” 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade wis 
have been effected by the utter cc 
struction of the Colonial System *. 


On the Cuanacter cf Beatrie’s Minstret. 


(From Dr Aikin’s Letters on English Poetry.) 


Minstrel’? of Beattie, his 

principal performance, is a fan- 
cy-piece, the theme of which is the 
supposed birth and education of a 
poct. The name of Adinstred is not 


very happily applied ; since the cha 
racter described widely differs from 
that musical songster of a rude age j 
nor can we find any ‘“ Gothic 
days’? which suit the circumstances 

O. 


* The fear of alarming the Negroes in our Islands by Stirring the question « 
the present moment, is a topic which no one can think of urging, who nae 

how ready the Government of Jamaica have been at all times to publish in the 


official Gazettes every document relating to the events of the Negro war 20 


Domingo, as well as to the discussion of the Abolition in Great Britain. 


of the tale. Jn fact, the author’s 
plan 18 crude and incongruous 5 and 
the chief value of his performance 
consists in descriptions and seuti- 
ments addressed to the teelings of all 
who have a perception of natural 
aud moral beauty, apart from any 
particular appropriation. There isy 
however, something very pleasing tn 
the portrait of lis Edwin, who was 
* no vulgar boy,” but is represented 
as marked from his cradle with those 
dispositions and propensities which 
were to be the foundation of his future 
] believe it would be dif- 
ficult in real biography to trace any 
such early indications of a genius ex- 
clusively fitted for poetry; nor do I 
imagine that an exquisite sensibility 
to the sublime and beautiful of na- 
ture is ever to be found in minds 
which have not been opened by a de- 
creeof culture. Yet there is a secm- 
ag probability in the contrary sup- 
position, which may very well serve 
the purpose of fiction, and it leads to 
some beautiful description of natural 
scenery. 

The measure chosen by Beattie is 
the Stanza of Spenser, which he ma- 
nages with great address and seeming: 
ease. Its Gothic origin and pomp 
of sound are the reasons he gives for 
adopting it. I have little doubt, 
however, that its employment by 
Thompson, ia his Castle of indolence 
principally suggested it to him, for 
many of his strains closely resemble 
thore of that work. 

Ameng his landscape-paintings, 
one of the most novel is that of a 
misty day, viewed from an emi- 


nence : 


jestiny. 


And oft the craggy cliff he lov'd to climb, 

When ail in nust the world below was 
lost. 

What dreacful pleasure ' there to stand 
sublime, 

Like shipwreck'’d marineron defert coast, 

Aud view th’ enormous waste of vapour, 
tost 

. . 

“2 billows, length’ning to th’ horizon 
round, 
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Now scoop'd in gulfs, with 
now emboss'd 
And hear the voice of mirth and song re- 
bound, 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar 
profound ! 


His description of the * melodies 
of morn’® is a delineation of sounds 
which may be compared with that 
already quoted from Goldsmith. 
‘The subsequent fany vision, though 
painted with much beauty, Is tov 
splendid and artificial for the fancy 
of an untutored youth, who, without 
being conversant in books, could 
form no conceptions of that kind. 
it may also be remarked, that Ha- 
win 1s too early made a philosophic 
reasoner: but Beattie was impatient 
for oceasions to express his dctesta- 
tion of * Pyrrho’s maze and Mpi- 
curus’ sty,” so that he has antici- 
pated, in his first book, what properly 
belongs to the second. Of the first, 
it is the business to feed young Ed- 
win’s tancy, and lay in stores for po- 
etical imagery ; heis therefore rightly 
represented as delighting not only in 
all the grand and striking scenes of 
nature, but in every species of fic- 
tion which awakens the curiosity and 
interests the feclings. He has also 
that love for solitude, and disposition 
to melancholy, which are usually sup- 
posed the attendants of genius. ‘Lo 
these are added a taste for music: 
‘The wild harp rang to his adventurous 

hand, 
—— to his breath the plaintive 
ute. 


Of this connexion between music 
properly so called, and the music of 
verse, I have already more than once 
expressed my doubts 5 yet it is an 
idea in which the mind readily ac- 
quiesccs. 

At the opening of the second bock 
an education of the young poet com. 
mences, the reverse of the former; 
for fancy is now to be corrected and 
controlled by truth. Perish the 
lay that deadens young desire,” is no 

more 
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c1§ les of 


more the maxiun of tructor, 
and the youth is to be taught that 
hopes are made to he dsappoin ted, 
and that what seems good in the 
world 1s not really so. ‘The manner 
in which this change 1s brought a- 
bout, it must be confessed, does no 
crecit to the author’s invention, Ed- 


win strays to 2 sonely Vaiiev ( be au. 


tifully desernbed,) m which resides 
th it conventicr t personae, hermit. 
Elim he over-hears telling himself his 
own story ina long sohloguy, in 


which the vanity of wo orldly pur suits, 

and the vices that haunt the public 
scenes life, are displayed. Edwin 
1s shocked at the recital, and an un- 
easiness takes possession of his breast 
which can only be d lispell ied by acon- 
ference with the sage. Ata second 
visit he ventures to introduce him- 
self, and the hermit is so pleased with 
his ingenuous temper, that he adopts 
him as a pupil. The business 1s now 
in a right train; for although the 
scene is laid in Gothic times, it is 
easy to invest the solitary with all 
the wisdom and all the knowledge 
that books and contemplation can 
supply. he course of instruction 
through which the pupil is led does 
honour to the writer, and proves 
that fis mind was well stored and 
cultivated, First, *“* the muse of 
history unrolls her page,’ and many 
excellent observations are deduced 
from her lessons. Philos phy NeXt 
succceds, accompanied hy Science: 

And Keason now, through 

‘Time, and Space, 
Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye. 


a Number, 


ANECDOTES of 


Life of G. 
N his way to Switzerland, he 
stopped in a little town of Al- 
sace, and sat down ata ** table 
with a friar of the order of St Fran- 
cis, a village justice, anda, knight of 
St Lewis. The justice, who was a 
prodigious reader of newspapers, talk- 


( fromils 


Valesher bes, 


And learns, from fads compared, th 
laws to trace, 
Ww! hose long progression leads to Deir: 
Can mort 7 strength presume to soar 
} ! 
high ! 
Can mortal sight, so oft bedimm'd with 
tears, 
Such £10 y pear !—for, lo, the shadows 
fly 
From n: tur “s face ; confusion di isappears, 
And order charms the eyes, and harmon 
the cars. 


© 


hese are succeeded by 


progress of the mee mind to 
knowledge, virtue, and refuement. 
1s beautifully developed. But when 
the accumulated stores are to be ap- 
pled to the purpose of forming thc 
finished poet, the work abruptly 
concludes with the pathetic lamenta 
tion of a lost friend; and we are kd 
to suppose that the sudden stroke 
overwhelmed the poet’s powers, and 
extinguished his flame. Probably, 
however, he had proceeded as far a: 
he saw the way clear before him, and 
felt that pursuing the theme furth 
would involve him in) difficulti 
which he was afraid of encounter- 
ing. 

From the freedom with which ! 
have commented upon the plan o! 
this poem, you will perhaps wonde: 
that I have selected it as an object 
of particular recommendation ; bu' 
there is so much genuine poetry, and 
so much excellent moral in the detail, 
that I am convinced you will find 
your attention well employed in the 
perusal, 


MALESHERRES. 


G. Lameivnon Malesher bes.) 


ed politics unmercifully. The affatr 
of the parliaments, and the dismission 
of M. Turgot, were, at first, the sub- 
jects of conmeamations at last, the mi- 
litary man, heated with the wine he 
had swallowed, opened loudly against 
the government ; criticised with vi- 

rulence 


rulence all their — ations, and ac- 


cused the new ministers 0: imbecil- 
ty, ignorance, and even of corrup- 

‘Male herbes, who till then p hag al. 
‘owed them to vapour wituout mo- 
lestation, now took part in the de- 
bate he with great gen- 
tleness, to thic chevalier is wiat points 
tis complaints were exag crated ; laid 
befor re him the difficulues and vexae 
ions experienced by persons bearing 
the burden of administration ; and 
hinted to him, that, before he con- 
Jemned their conduct, it would be 
right to put himself for one moment 
in their place, and see if it were pos- 
sible for him to ace better than they 
did. The knight, unmoved by these 
sagacious observations, repro obated 

violently the dismissing of the late 
ministers—particulaily M. de Male- 
sherbes, the most virtuous——the Wises 
est man in France. 

Males herbes, embarrassed, did not 
immediately know how to reply: 
¢6 Sir,” said he, ** are you acqua 
ed with him ?”? “& No.—But in what 
1 say, I am only the echo of the 
whole nationmand I maintain it— 
that preat minister has been dismis- 
sed, only because he saw too clearly.” 
—‘* Undeceive yourself, my dear Sir; 
if he withdrew, it was from a sense 
of his own insufficiency.”— Good 
heavens! are you an enemy of that 
admirable man ?”—** No, indeed, I 
am not the enemy of M: alesherbes ; : 
but 1 caanot endure to hear him prais- 
ed above his merits.” 

The reverend cordelier, who had 
been for half an hour fast asleep, was 
oused by the din of arguments ** ‘Are 
you not speaking, cried he, of Male- 
herbe that heretic, that profane one, 
who desired to overturn our holy re- 
lig: on, and substitute that of the 
Protestants? he is sent adrift—and 
so much the better!?? The military 
gentle man, w ho had hitherto refrain- 
ed with di ficulty , here apostrophi zed 


the holy Man in very energetic terms: 


eavoured to re- 
store peace; alveady was a bottle lev- 


the justice im vaia end 
cllied Lue friar’s rosy face, when 
Matlesherbes, willing to terminate the 
“6 Stop, gentle. 
method of 
bringing you toanagreement; ns are 


both eg 


Ger} ute, interposed . 
men, tucre 38 One gure 


t 


sherbes.’—At this name, ie 


was re-established and all it- 
spectfully stood uncovered betore 
He ssed Thre ae You, 


‘i 
chevaier, are some degree wrong 


to pronounce so heedlesslv on sub- 


ects of moment ; and to praise a 


ian at the expeuce of those who are 
entitled to your esteem and venera- 
tion: I thank you, however, for the 
go od opinion you have expressed ot 
me: but reiieci, that it is prudent to 
waits before you applaud a mai in 
public station, until time shall have 
allowed you to form a judgment of 
his conduct. «ss ior you, reverend 
futher, you have been misinformed : 
fanaticism, that poison of the mind, 
has perverted my intentions ; and [| 
consider it a duty to vindicate myself 
to you. Wheu I proposed restoring 
tothe Protestants their civil rights, 
[ fulfilled a sacred obligation, and 
but anticipated a measure, which 
svoner or later must be adopted. | 

Yet, far from desi; gning the smal!. 
est injury to our religion, 
have, on the contrary, done homage 
to its purity, by cherishing two of 
its chiefest precepts—toleration, and 
the love of our neighbour.—Geatle- 
men, I wish you a pleasant j journey.” 
— With these words, Malesherbes re- 
tired, and left his auditory confound. 
ed at what had passed. 

At another time, in going to view 
a fort built by the Romans, he was 
caught in a tremendous storm, and 
endeavoured to regain the little vil- 
lage, where he had halted the even- 
ing before; but being obliged to cross 
a wood of cons iderable extent, he mis- 
took the road, and went completely 
astray in a forest unknown to him; 

at 


i 
i 
| 
i} 
| 
; 
i 
; 
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i 
i 
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at jast he made his way out of it; 
and, ina plain, discovered a village, 
towards wich he directed his steps, 
and where he arrived, wet to the 
skin. 

Ite there requested to be shown 
the parsonage ; paid his compliments 
tothe vicar, and begged a lodging 
forthe might. “ Tam rather suspi- 
your gentry who vo astray,” 


replied the Coctor, with a very in. 
hospitable aur.— [ have some such 


bere every d Wy ai lam not quite fool 
enough to be their dupe: if, not- 
withstanding, you choose to pass the 
niglt in mv barn, [ shall ¢o and have 
reopened for yous: that 1s the only 
Aparline Ht can wave you.” 
Malesherbes, who, unluckily, had 
forot that day to supply himself 
with inoney, readily closed with the 
vicar’s offer; he laid himself dawn 
un some dresh straw—and often de- 
clared that he vever enjoyed a better 
rest. 


As soon as he beheld the first rays 


Interview between Lou 1s 


AV I. and be: 


of the morning, he sallied from his 
bed-chamber; and, by asking ques. 
tions, once more got back to the place 
where his carriage waited for him. 

Immediately on reaching the nex: 
post-town, he wrote the following 
letter to the clergyman who had re. 
ceived him with so much kindness - 
de Lamoignon Malesherbes 
requests the vicar of * * *to accept 
his most sincere thanks for the shel. 
ter he was so obliging as to afford 
him. M,. de Malesherbes will never 
forget the doctor’s hospitality ; and, 
asa testimony of his gratitude, has 
asked the minister, who disposes of 
all ecclestastical benefices, to bestow 
on him the first vacant canonry, with- 
out a doubt of his demand being at- 
terided to.” 

Malesherbes kept his word, and 
the pastor received the reward of a 
good action which he had not done ! 
lt must be admitted that this was, 
at once, a severe and a most noble 
rebuke. 


Interview between Louis xvi. ard Mavesuerses, en the Tempre. 


Y From tt 


“THE rath of December, Maete- 

sherbes was introduced at tlie 
‘Vemple: the king, running to meet 
him, threw his arms round him, and 
Malesherbes burst into tears. It is 
easy to conceive that the interview 
was most affecting ! 

How poignant must have been the 
reflections of this great and good old 
ou discovering, 1 a dismal pri- 

mm, the king whom he had beheld 
sted on the proudest throne of the 
on recollecting, that, when 

last admitted to his councils, his will 


could have decided the fate of Eu-- 
i 


iat now he had come to 
try and rescue from the vilest ceath 
a pi ince who had but the other day 
governed twenty-four millions of men. 

Let us hear him speak for himself 


in the words of an historical frag. 


rope but t 


2 Same.) 


The moment I obtained leave to 
enter the king’s apartment, I hasten- 
ed thither, and scarcely had he seen 
ine, When he quitted a volume of 7a- 
citus, which lay open before him on 
a little table, and took me in his arms: 
the tear started into his eyes, and he 
said to me, § This sacrifice of your- 
self is the more generous, as you 
have thereby exposed your own lite, 
and will not be able to save mine.’ 
I represented to him, that for myse! 
there was no danger ; and that, 10 
his case, it would be so easy to make 
a good defence, as to preclude t! 
idea of any danger there also. He 
replied, am ‘sure of it—they’ll 
destroy me; they possess both the 
power and the inclination to do it :-— 
however, let us now proceed to the 
defence, as if 1 were to gain my 
causemeand in effect 1 gain 


+ 
avi 


~ 
/ 
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Interview between Louis XVI. and Malesherbes. 


for my Memory will survive unsullt- 
ed.—But when will the two advo. 
cates come ?? He had seen Tronchet 
at the Constituent Assembly: De- 
seve he did not know, but asked me 
several questions relative to him, and 
was greatly satisiied with what I told 
nim, 

“ THe laboured with us each day 
in analysing the various parts of his 
defence ; pointing out what was most 
expedient, and refuting such charges 
in the accusation as were wojust, with 
a degree of calmness and presence of 
mind that astonished his two advo 
cates as much as myself; and they 
made the proper use of his observa. 
tions by taking notes, and expanding 
their work. 

‘*'l’ronchet, who from nature was 
cold, and more so from prejudice, 
was touched by the eandour and in- 
aocence of the king ; and concluded 
with tenderness a duty he had under- 
taken with indifference. 

** His counsel, and I myself, en- 
tertained some hopes of his being re- 
scucd; this we communicated to him, 
aad even encouraged the idea: it 
seemed to alleviate his misery, and 
tor several days he dwelt much on 
tue subject, but the reading of the 
daily prints opened his eyes, and he 
proved to us that we ought to re- 
uounce all expectation of his escape. 

“When Deseze had completed 
lis part of the defence, he read it to 
us; and T think I never listened to 
any thing more pathetic than the ex- 
ordium. ‘Tronchet and I were quite 
subdued by it: The king said, * We 
must suppress this; I don’t wish to 
sviten them,? 

‘* Atatime when we were alone, 
he said to me I have one great 
source of anxiety: Deséze and Tron- 
chet owe me nothing ; they devote 
their tume, their labour, perhaps their 
lives to me—and how shall I acknow- 
such services am no longer 
worth any thine—and, should I leave 
them legacies, they will never be paid.’ 

July (804, 
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Sire,—their conscience and’ poster- 
ity will reward them: you can still, 
however, confer on them a recom- 
pence which will over-pay them.’— 
—* What is that »—* Embrace them 
as your trends!’ The next day he 
pressed them to his heart, and they 
both shed tears. ; 
* "The day of trial drew nigh; and 
one morning he said to me—‘ My 
sister has spoken to me of a worthy 
priest who has not taken the eivie 
oath, and whose obscurity might per- 
haps hereafter save him from perse- 
cution: there is his address. 
you will go, speak to him, and pre. 
pare him for coming to me as soon 
as they grant me permission to see 
him added; this 1s a very 
strange errand for a philosopher! for 
I know you are one: but—if you 
should suffir as I have ve--and be 
doomed to die as must die, wish 
you the same sentimenis of religion 
with myself—they would console you 
much more than any philosophy. 
‘After the debate was over im 
which his counsel and he had been 
heard at the bar, he said to me, ‘ You 
are now fully convinced, that from 
the first moment I did not deceive 
myself, and that my condemnation 
was decreed before I was heard. 
“When I returned from the as- 
sembly, where we had demanded the 
appeal to the people, and had all 
three spoken, I mentioned to him, 


that, on going out, I found myself 


surrounded by a great number of per- 
sons, who had all assured me that he 
should not perish: at least, not until 
they and their friends were no more, 
He changed colour, and said—Do 
you know those people? return to 
the assembly—make haste to find out 
some of them, and say, that I shall 
not pardon them if one drop of blood 
be shed for me: I did not wish blood 
to tlow—when perhaps it might have 
saved my throne and my life; and I 
don’t repent it now. 

«Jt was J] who first announced to 


‘Wi 
i 
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Anterview between Louis XVI. and Malesher bes. 


him the decree of death: he wasina 


dark part of the room; his back was 
turned to a lamp which burned on 
the mantel-piece, his clbows rested 
ona table, and his face was covered 
by Ins hands. 

The noise I made interrupted 
his meditation; he looked firmly at 
me, stood up, and said: * For these 
two hours L have been employed in 
whether, during the 

ourse of my reign, UC deserved the 
sinallest reproach from my subjects: 


‘Weil—I solemnly assure you, M. de 


Malesherbes, in the sincerity of my 
heart, and as a man going to appear 
before God, that I have invariably 
desired the happiness of the people, 
and never formed one wish to the 
contrary,’ 

‘*T saw that unfortunate monarch 
ence more; two municipal officers 
were sitting beside him; he also sat, 
and was reading. One of the officers 

said to me, to him; weshall not 
listen. I then informed the king, 
that the priest he had asked for would 
attend him: he embraced me, and 
said, ‘ Death does not appal me, and 
I have the utmost confidence in the 
mercy of God.’ 

Yo this narrative of Malesherbes, 
in whichthe speaks much more of 
his princely client than of himself, it 
may be proper to add a few other 
particulars not less authentic. 

Malesherbes every morning brought 
to Lous the various journals, and 
pmnted opinions of the deputies, re- 
lative to his trial. He prepared the 
business of every afternoon, and stop- 
ped regularly an hour or two with 
the king. He himself never lay down, 
without first reading the several pie- 
ces; and, in order not to involve 
Malesherbes, who disobeyed the pro- 
hibitions of the municipality by car- 
rying them to him, he took the pre. 
eaution to burn them in the stove of 
his apartment, 

Ge day that the municipal offi- 
cers expostulated with Malesherbss 


for lending the journals to Too 
cause, while the Prosecution wy 
ing on, the debates could not but di 
tress him, he replied :— You little 
know the mind of Louis; it isa 
manly mind—-he has a firm charac. 
ter.”” Bur, said they, another dav, 
appearing slarmed for their own rm 
sponsibility, you could easily, in thy; 
way, convey poison or arms to hin, : 
Fear not,”? replied Males herbes 
“the king 1s not like other m n; be 
‘(is religious, and knows how to be 
“ resigned.” 

‘On coming to the Temple, le 
found Louis im want of common ne- 
cessaries: even unwholesome food 
bad been sent him by the conacil- 
general of the Communes In this con- 
dition. he was tempted to offer him 
three thousand livres in gold, con- 
tained in three rouleaux. Dear 
Malesherbes, I accept the sum as a 
loan,”? said Louis, but fancy 
shall not® want 1t.’’) And, im fact, 
the money remained untouched tor 
when, before his death, they made 
an inventory of his papers, he was 
so scrupulous as to observe that t 
money did not belong to him; and 
had written on each of the parcels, 
To M. de Malesherbes.”? He 
charged a municipal officer to restore 
them to him; but the civic rulers 
took care not to comply ; they con- 
fiscated the money to their own use— 
as aristocratic coin, stamped with the 
royal image. 

When, with pale cheeks, Male- 
sherbes advanced to inform Louis of 
his condemnation, “ ’Tis well, ’ts 
well,” he exclaimed; ‘* My dear 
Malesherbes, instead of lamenting——- 
oh! should you not rather wish me 
the only asylum I have left!” 

Malesherbes said to him, * There 
is still a hope: they are now gong 
to debate the question of a re: pite 
ot execution: the people are hu 
mane, and you have been their bene: 
factor.” 

Wher 


sentence was passed, the 


king 


- 


Interview beteween Louts 


king demand cd an appeal to the 
Fren ch peo; ole Destze and Tron- 
chet en torced th reques One, with 
all the warmth of genuine eloquence, 
the other, with every refinement that 
reason could suggest: but—Male- 

overpowered by years and 
seasibility, could only, with a falter- 
rir Voice, pronounce the following 

CITIZENS, 

We are really taken unawares 
upon a matter of the last importauce 
. and of late 1 am not in the 
of public speaking... . me- 
vertheless, willingly add 
something to the unpremeditated ob- 

vations of my colleagues... 
but, on this subject, I have such 
rowd of ideas-——not tutimated to me 
by the individual concerned, nor art- 

g fiom the present circumstance 

Citizens, while was yet a 
inagistrate, and oftea since, I have 
ah reflected on the arguments 
maintained by Tronchet in your pre- 
L had occasion, when L form. 
ed at of the legislative bodys to 
ncuiate and arrange similar observa- 
tions—and must lose the advantage 
if them, unless you will permit me to 
a tiem betore you from thie place 
to-morrow, 

address was frequent ly inter= 
rupted by the tears of Malesherbes 
~—but all lis efforts were fruitless ; 
they him even the delay of 
‘weaty-tour hours to present his ree 

he returned to the Lem- 
pie with a breaking heart, not know- 
ing how to tell Tile that all hope 
Was at an end. 

Oa coming before him, his dejec- 
ted countenance, his distracted alr, 
aid the tears which rolled from his 


Paris. 
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eyes, spoke but too plainly: at last, 
struggling to conquer his feelings, 
he broke the dreadful silence, and 
vaid—** Sire, you do not want cou- 
rage... your fatal sentence 
is decreed! all along expec- 
ted it,” replied Louis, with a calm 
and tranquil look: ‘* in God’s name, 
dear Malesherbes, do not weep: 
we shall meet again in a happier 
world.” 

Malesherbes had come to offer 
consolation to Lewis, but he requr- 
red none: he himself consoled his 
venerable friend, and sought to divert 
his mind ” the following s sally ; 

M. de Malesherbes—they told 
me ia my infancy, that when a 
of the race of Bourbon was to die, a 
tall woman, clad in white, was seea 
to walk at midnight in the gallery at 
Versailles as you so often this 
way, have you not met the spectre in 
your path ?”? 

This attempt which Louis made 
to lessen the sorrow of his friend, 
produced quite a contrary effect : 
his tears flowed the faster, and he 
sobbed aloud.—** Ah! said the king, 
I trifled only in order to prove to 
you that 1 was not agitated; how 
rauch am 1 distressed to see you so 
exceedingly affiicted !” 

At length the moment arrived 
when they were to pare for ever: 
Louis made Malesherbes promise to 
come and see him the following morne 
ing ; but he several times vainly ap- 
plied for admission ; the doors wgre 
unfeelingly shut against him. 

With an agouzed heart, Male- 
sherbes regained | bis former residence, 
desigying to pass the rest of his days 
in mourning, and in the practice of 
vixtue *, 

Deatu 


ste loved to relute an answer made to him by a common fellow, during his 


ged to £0 four times every ca y to the Pp rison of the T emp ie, his ¢xtreme 


1, 
age aid net allow him to walk, and he was compelled to take a carriage. 
Une cay, particularly, when the weather was ve ‘ry severe, he perceived, on com- 
img cutorthe vehicle, that the driver was benumbed with cold. “ My friend,” 


saad 


| 
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Deatu and Cuaracter of Maresuertes 


From the Sante. 


ALESHERBES and his chil- 
dren were brought to trial with 
Despremenil, Thouret, Chapelier, and 
twelve otheraccused persons unknown 
to them, and, after something that 
was a mockery of legal proceedings, 
the tribunal coademined them to lose 
big 
tng against tre liberties of the 
pec ple ; of supplied the 
of the state considerable 
and, frnally, of plet- 
the dou of the National 
Convention, ant the restcration of 
royaity.”’ 


Of 


Alas! Malesherbes—for ten years 
past shuc vp ina solitude which he 
never loic, except to fulfil duties the 
inost henourable, and such as are 
by nations the least 
——Mialesher bes, who had 
employed his whole life in helping 
thy powerless, and relicving the un- 
fortucate, all at once metamor- 
Barba- 
when you cut him off, 
you should have declared him con- 
victed of being the enemy of tyranny, 
and the friend of virtue—of having 
protected and the arts: ai 
being learned, modest—a rigid phi- 
losopher—_a faultless parent: These 
were the qualities which won him 
your hatred—these the crimes of 
which he was guilty ; and he cons pi- 
reg only to promote the happiness 
of mankind, and the di; gnity of his 
country.—But may the scorpions 
of remorse fill the bosoms of his 
murderers, and his blood be on their 
heads ! 

Malesherbes heard unmoved his 
own sentence; but the condemnation 


cid la reverenc 


ccs 


phosed into a conspirator ! 
rous men! 


said Malesherbes ta him. in his 
trated by the cold, 


ids, * being found guilty of 


of his daughter and grand-daushte- 
tore his heart : the thought of secins 
two weak and helpless creatures per- 
ish, whose very sex should have saved 
them from proscription, shook hi 
fortitude. 

Being taken back to the Concier. 

eréey his courage returned 
his children to prepare 
for death. 

Should we attempt to draw this 
family of virtue waiting for the hour 
of dissolution, it would be Impossble 
to fintsh the picture ; the tear of pity 
would blot the colouring; nor is it 
to the eyes, but to the faucy atone, 
that images so mournful can be ¢ 
played. 

When the fatal bell rung out, 
Malesherbes recovered ali his wont: 
cheerfulness ; having paid to nature 
the tribute of feehng, he desired to 
cive his children an example of ma 
uanimity ; his locks exhibited the 
sublime serenity of virtue and inno- 
cence, and taught them to view deat! 
undismayed, 

In crossing the court of the Con 
ciergerie, from feebleness, he struc: 
his rudely against a stone-- 
“6 Oh, said Malesherbes to the per- 
son next him, that is they tern. 
an unlucky presage—now, a Roma: 
in my place wind have gone back — 
and he proceeded emiline. 

When he ascended the cart, hi 
conversed with his family, unaftce- 
ted by the clamours of the ferocy 
populace ; and, on arriving at the 
foot of the scaffold, took a last a 
solemn farewell of his children : in. 
mediately after, he was dismissed in- 
to eternity. 


naturally tender manner- you must be pene- 
and Tam really sorry to take you abroad} in this bitter season. 
at nothu M. de Malesherbes; in such a cause as this, I'd travel to the 


World's end, without complaining.” Yes—but your poor horses could not 


Sur, 


rephed the honest coachman, ** My horses think as I do.” 
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Max sherbes died aged Seventy- 
gwo years, four months, and fifteen 
days. He was, perhaps, the wiscss 
and es t man of his time; and his 
eharacter will descend without a stata 
to po tenity. 

The inflexible foe of arbitrary 
powers aad the undaunted defender 
of the oppressed, throughout his life 
he lost no oppottumty of drying up 
the tears of the afflicted, and never 
caused one to flow. ‘The unassum- 

cholar, the liberal patron of pa- 
Nite letters, he was not content with 
juculcating in his writings the pre- 
cepts of virtue, but gave 
ple in his conduct. 

Some foreigners have endeavoured 
te tarnish his fame, b 'y accusing him, 
a libel printed at Berne, of beige 

hifosepher, ‘Vhis isa singular re- 
cat li philosophy be the love 
of wisdom, Malesherbes wel! deser- 
ved the accusation. But the Revo- 
intion, while it confounded ideas of 


the CXam- 


the Famiry 


an obscure vi re 
| coast of Scotla d, lived a person of 
Xs This gentleman 
to epuien and had been 
ne time in atiluent ctrcumstances, 
failure of the bank er, to 
are he had entrusted his fortune, 
as reduced almost to be ggary. Nir 
Renn IX, \ ho was a man of the greatest 
uimity of mind, supported his mis- 
rtune s worthy of him- 


ithe western 


unes with afirmnes 
and lamented his fall 
nly on account of his 
Lennox, his wife,a weak 
voman, who ha brou cht 


tam Ye Nirs 
but amiable 


her husband 


a considerable addition of fortune, and 
who had been accustomed from her in- 
“ancy te prosperity, did not relich the 
eninge from the wait ty and sp 

‘the metrop polis, to the retirement and 
urily the b aut iful village of 


Combrie. The dwelli ing wl ich Me 
e for his s family, was a cot- 
tage which commanded a de liehtful 
In front was the sea, with 


Lennox « hos: 


wily istandsin the distance, which, with 
ie white sails of the numerous vessels 
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every kind, also ged the mean- 
ing of words: "Thus, because some 
villains have usurped title of pa- 
triots, patriotism is called crime ; be- 
cause fiends, clad in the sacerdota! 
habit, presided at the massacres of 
St Bartholomew, piety is termed tae 
naticism; and because the factious 
have availed themselves of the authe- 
rity of philosophers, 


sedition are: become svionymou 
but the balance seems to be agi 
restored 3 a d this contusion of terms 


will, doubtless, shortly vanish. 

The covernment has conferred 
honour if, by ordering the buse 
of Malesherbes to be placed In 
the statues of those yreat men whoge 
names reiicct lustre upon their coun- 
try. 

sik the fine arts should combine 
to perpetrate bi memory 
should bid 
and 
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his features live again ; 


should his virtues, 
uence Weep over his grave 


that elided over its surface, pr 

ene at once beautiiul and sublume 
iching to the toot of the 1 i 
mountains, which towered behind 
humble dwelling of Lennox. 


His family, at the time of his arriy 
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Lennox, two sons and a daughter. 
tague Lennox, the eldest 
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army. Ledward, the youngest, who w 
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Lord Cor ete SuUspecting tatiter 
Mitemtions, and tearing that he delved 
putting has own attempt into execution, 
he might be prevented by the Marl, dc- 
termined wpon violent measures. His 
was to seize Emily, and carrs 
her by force to a hunting seat, which 
POssesst Indere! nror his! ag 
the time he chose tor puting his d& 
signs into execution, wes when Howa: 
was ubsent; as he well knew, that it he 
ped cal h Inmtcntions, he would 
every thing in his power to frustr! 
em. Co rie {oe rme d 
tumuiy was in the habit of taking eve 
ing Walks upor the sea-beat shore, ac 
companied culy by her brother Edward, 


ordered 2 chaise and four to be 


readiness, and, assisted by servan 


(the contidant ot his vices,) he hurned 

the strupgling fair the carriage, and 

drove oti with the rapidity of higl tning, 
For the first teow miles Combri 

he pre beoan to reaue er ta 
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strange and unfeeling moc 

tion, Cas might be enpected,) ne 
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brothe2 ard Wad al ‘ 
uer, alla when he saw his sister ca CG 
tie Nastenéd home to inform 


ther. Accustomed as he was tou 
cortunes, Jiennox could hardly 
Shia ck. ana wife almost Sil! 
wnder it. J emmox res on a pur- 
id having mounted his horse, gai- 
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informed hun. teat he was on sent of Mis relation 
his return to B— Caste, he saw a post GNd passed 
driving’ eXxtreme.y Gu ck alone ‘srement, af an ¢ 
‘ unfreque:nted Toad that hear perch 
me nerson ian Gi tress witnin if, fhe we. } and 
itoand wa: the meams of the es- were 
but Mr Lennox ving exammed try, and 
eo yemain at his house, mm y happy 
hy no me ip amt re bye ‘ 
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‘ y this Howare blessed i h 
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Ot ndse. wpe Scenerv. By the 
Re v. Mr Gill pin. ublished by 
Order of the rustees. 
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MtHematics and Natural Philosophy 
New Collere, Mancl 


hester, 
Rirgraphy. 
An Account of the Life of James 
L.L.D. in which are ocea- 
miven, Characters of the ie 
aiterary Men, and a Sketch of 
Literature in 
cunng the Last Century, &c. by 
Bower. Crown 8vo. 
oards, 
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Commercial, 
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a new Quest, 
on interesting Facts, and many ws 
Contractions, are 
Tavior. 1s. ide 


A Key to Bonnycastle’s 


Mensurat 


containing th e solutions to the Que 
tions left unanswered in that Work 
the W hole explained, in as easy and 
familiar a Manner as the Subject will 
admit. By Wilham Davis. s2m 
Heraldry. 
The New Baronetage of Engiand; cor. 


taining as well a conci e Gen alogi- 
cal Historv, as an Account of the 
present State and Alliances of the 
Engl h Baronets, and Baronets ot 
Great-Britain, from the Institution of 
the Order in 1611 to the Union with 
Ireland ; with a List of the Barone: 
created since that Period. 2 vols. 
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al Hh isory of 


Session of the 

United King 

Gre - Britain and ire! ind wit) 

‘Otes, References, &c. By ‘Thom 
‘Yomlins, Esq. 4to. 1:5 
boards. 

Revorts of Cases determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, m Hillary 
Geo. 180. a. By 
war rd Hyde Part U4. 
Wit! Ind COM] teting the sth Vi 

ume. EVO. 7S. 

‘al, 

Medical Re ports on the effects of W, 
ter m and tebrile D: 
with Observations on the Nature et 
kevers,&e. By Jame Currie e, MM. I). 
A new Edition, very considerably 
enlarged. 2 vols. 310. 

Observations on the Cause and F 
tion ot Cancers. By Wm. Craddock 
Bush, Surgeon. 1s. 

Mineralogy. 
System of Niineralogy, ¢ hend 
Orvtoc grosie, Geognosie, Miner- 
cical Geography Chemical Min 
alogy, and Econom. al Mineraloes 
By Robert Jamieson, 
burgh, &c. 8vo. 145. boards. 

Analytical Essays towards promo otins 

Chemical Knowledge of Mineral 
Substances. By Martin” FEflenry 
Klaproth. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. II. 8vo. 6s boards. 

Observations, chiefly Lithologieal, mace 
in a Tourtothe Lakes in Westimor 
land and Cumberland. Sv0. 
sewed, 
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Military. 

Thoughts on the National Defence : 
Ww ith a Plan of Explanation. 2s. 6d. 

A systematic View of the 
Disctpline, and Economy of Armies. 
By Robert Jackson, Esq. 4te. 1. 
IS. 

Miscellanies. 

The Correspondence of Samuel Krcn- 
ardson, Author of Pamela, Clarissa, 
and Sir Charles Grandison 3 seiect- 
ed trom the original Manuserip! 
bequeathed bv pect to his Famils 
and now first published; to whe 
are prefixed, a Biopraphi al Accoun 
of that Author, and Observations © 
his Writin By Anna Leewt 
Barbauld. Embellished by Po ira 
by Caroline Watson, with corou 
Engravings representing 
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ACCOUNTS Of Lhe Ucifta 
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Backs, published in Lond.n in Fune 1804. 


° ~yed Characters; with Fac-simues, 
6 Vols. thick post Svo. 
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ton ale 


tion ofthe Libel on the Memo- 
‘}ate King ot France, publi- 
> Helen Nar ia Willams, un- 

der the Bi e of * Pol itical and Conii- 

spondence of Louis 

vi. A. F. Bertrand de Mo- 
leville. ran instat from the origi- 
nal MS. yR. Dall Esq. 2Se 
6a. 

A Descripuon of the C and 
Manners, and of the Moral and 7? 
tical C haracter, Kducation, &c. of 

she Peasantry of Ireland, such as they 


ARe futa 


ondition 


were between the Years = ) and 
When Lreland was supposed to 
have arrived at its highest degree e! 
Py 3} erity. By Robert B e} 
The Tournal of Andrew Ellicot, —. 


missioner on Behalf of the United 
States, for determining the 

etween the United States and the 
Possessions of his Catholic M vesty 
in America; cont uming Remarks on 
Rivers Natural 
Productiot an d Diseases, of the dif- 
ferent Countries on the Ohio, Missis- 
‘pi, ind Gulph ot Mexico.  Tilus- 
trated with Maps. th 1s. 6d. 


the Situat! on, Soil, 


the 
Soci 


Americ an Philoso- 
IV. r1s. 6d. 
An Answer to Mr Pitt’s Attack upon 
Marl St Vireent and the Admur alty, 
in his Motion tor an EF nquiry into 


the State ot the Naval Defence of 
the Country, on the 1sth of March, 
1504. Se 6d. 


Literary Hours; or, Sketches, 
Narrative, and Poetical. 
Drake, M.D. Vol. 


lit ards, 


Critical, 
sy Nathan 


IJ. Svo. 9s. 


Remarks on the Edinburgh Review of 


Dr Thomson’s System ot Chemistry. 
By the Author ‘of that Work. 1s. 
6a. 
Onbsery ‘tions te nding to expose the Un- 
fairness of some Censures on 
the Character of David Sands, in 

A Narrative of Events that have 
7 taken place in Ireland, among 

the People called Quakers,” &c. ad. 
axams and Opinions, Moral, Politic al, 
nd Economical; with Characters 
trom the Works of Edmund Burke ; 
embellished with a Portra't and a Fac- 
4 July 1854. 
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simile. 


2 
boards, 

Faltes on Subjects connected with L: 
terature 5 imitated from the Spanish 
of Don ‘Tomas Yriarte. By John 
Baltour, Esq. With Plates. “9s. Gd. 
boards. 

‘The Fashionable World displ By 
‘Pheophilus Christian, 3s. 6d. 
Narrative of the Loss of his \ lajesty’ s 
Frigate Apollo, with go Sail of her 
Convoy, on the Coast of Portugal, 
April, 1804. 6d. 


small Svo. 


Casualties. By Mary 
vols, 6s. boards. 
Modern Literature. 
set, LL.D. 3 

boards. 

What You Please; or, Memoirs ot 
Modern Characters. By the Auth 
or of Yourville. 4 Vols ramo, 16s, 
boards. 

The Reprobate ; 
Augustus 
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Go} dsmith, 


By Robert 


vols. 155. 


from the German of 


La Fontaine 2 be 


ae 


The Eve of San Pietro, a Tale. 2 
vols. tos. 6d. sewed. 
Aubrey. By R. C. Dallas, Esq. 4 


135. boards. 

Adelaide de Grammont, a Romance. 4°. 
6d. 

The first night of my Wedding. By 
Picault Lebrun. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
sewed. 


vols. r2mo,. 


Horatio and Carriila ; or, the nuns of 
st Marvy,a ‘Vale. nd Matilda; or, 
the Fatai a Historicat 
Fact. 6d. each. 

Political Economy. 

A View of the present State of the 
Question regarding the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. ‘Third Edition. 
With an Appendix containing a 
Statement of the Question of gradual 
and immediate Abolition; and Fx- 
tracts from the Writings of Authors 
who have defended the Slave ‘Trade. 
‘The Appendix separately, 1s. 

Parnel’s Observations on the Currency 
ot Ireland, and upon the Course of 
Exchange between London and Dub- 
lin. A new Edition. With an ad- 
ditional Appendix, containing the 
Substance of the Evidence given be- 
fore the Committee of the Howse ot 
Commons. 2%. 

An Enquiry into the present Condition 
of the Navy of Great Britain and its 
Resources; with Suggestions caleu- 
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Jated to remedy the Existence 
of which is made apparent. 1s. od. 
Bo liticad, 

The Opportunity ; or, Reasons for an 
immediate Aluance with th: 
of St Domingo. By the Aut iad the 
Crisis of the Sugar Colonies. Ad- 
dressed to Mr clay 

Bonaparte, and the French People un- 
der his Consulate : translated trom 
the German, 

Thoughts on the formation of the late 
ands present Admunstrations. By 
Lord Archibald Hamilton. 

A Reply to the 

some particulars of the Royal Indispo- 

sition of 1788-93 and of its etlects 
upon ilustrious Personages and op- 
posite Parties interested by it. 
3S. 6d. 

in Essay onthe Political Relations be- 
tween Russia and France ; with Re- 

marks by the ‘Pranslator, Gre- 


\ bisa. 25 4d, 


‘ret 
People 


SvVo, 


od. 
above 


he Dor ~y > or Tmaginat) 
Ramble 5 with an Eulogy on Britain, 
its Religion, Laws and Liberties. 
By Warren. Svo. 4s. boards. 

The Recal of Momus, a Bagattelle. By 
Benjamin Thompson, Esq. gto, 43. 
6d, sewed, 

Lewesdon Hill, considerably enlarged : 
with other Poems. Bv the Rev. 
Witham Crowe. A new Edition, 
being the Third. ss. 

Phe Poetical W orks ot Charies Church- 
hill; with explanatory Notes, and 
an authentic Account of his lite, now 
first published. 2 vols. Svo. 18s, 

oems, Elegiac and Miscellaneous. By 
Mr Hacket. Small Svo. 6s. boards. 

he Patriot; addressed to the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington, 1s, 6d. 

The Crazy World; or, a Sketch of 
Modern Eccentricities. ‘fo which 
is added, a Dramatic Curiosa. By 
H. O'R, ts. 

Gsreat Cry and Little Wool; or, the 
Squads in an Upr oar; or, the Pro- 
aress of Politecs; or, Epistles, Poe- 
tical and Picturesque. Written By 
‘Toby Scout, Esq. a Member of the 
Opposition, and edited bv Peter Pin- 
dar, Esq. Part I. gto. as. 

Surveying. 

‘The Elements and Practice otf Mensu- 

ration and Land Surveying; with an 

Appendix containing Rules s for mea- 
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Copper-plates 
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Travels, 

Travels in China; containing Decor 
tions, Comparisons, &e. mack 
collected in the course ofa short yp 
dence at the Palace of Yu n-min- 
vuen, and on a subsequent Journes 
through the Country trom Pekin to 
Canton; in which it is attempts 
appreciate the Ran k which this ex 
traordinary Empirc may be consider. 
ed to hold in the Scale of civilized 
Nations. By John 
late private Secretary to th: ' 
Macartney, and one of his Suite 
Ambassador from Great-Britu:n 
the Emperor of China. gto. 
ted with Plates. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
South Wales, im the Year 
coniaining Views of the Ehstorvy, 
Customs, of that Part of th 

Principality 5 with observations 
its Scenery, Agriculture, Prace, ¢ 
By the Rev. Jj. Evans. Svo. 
boards. 

Observations on a “Pour made ia?) 
Summer of 1803 to the Wee 
Highlands of Scotland, Intersy 
with original Pieces or Deseripive 
and Epistolary Poetry. 
boards, 

Topoeraphy. 

A general Ttiner: iry of nd and 
ales, and part of Scotland com- 
piising the Direct and Cross 
trom Actual Admeasurement; 
the Population ofevery Market-tow 
and Notices of Noblemen’s and G 
tlemen’s Seats, &c. &e.w On a new 


Plan. ‘The whole compiled by De- 
vid Ogilvy, jun. 7808 6d. boards. 
The Scenery, Antiquities, and Biogr 


phy of South Wales, froin Mat 
collected during E.xct 


rslons ih 


Year 1803. By Be Heat 
Malkin, Ni. A, A. trate 
with Views, &c. gto. 125. 6: 


boards. 

Select Views of Londoa and its Pus 
rons, engraved by Storer an 1 Greig . 
with copious Descriptions. Pari I 
of Volume I, gto. 11. 6d. 

‘The Scarborough ‘Tour, in 1S. By 
William Hutton, Esq. F. A. 8. S$. 
containing a Description of ¥ ork an 
Scarborough, with Remarks on othct 
Places, 6s, 
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Pike Antiquities of the Inns of Court 
and Chancery ; containing Historical 
and Descriptive Sketches, relative to 
their original Foundation, Customs, 
&c.; with an Introduction. By W. 
Herbert. Hlustrated with Views. gto. 
With first impressions, 2], 2s. 8vo. 
11. boards. 

Theolozy. 

A Discowrse on the Duties which Bri- 
tous owe, especially im the present 
eventful Crisis, to themselves, their 
King and their Country, particularly 
addressed to the Castor, Alsworth, 
Upton and Sutton Loyal Volunteer 

‘intry, on their first Appearance at 
Charch. By the Rev. C. Hodgson, 
LL.B. 1% 

\ Sermon delivered previous to the 
Presentation of Colours to the Wal- 
tham Abbey Volunteers. By John 


Moullens, A. M. 4toO. IS. 6d. 


Reflections upen the Chapters of the 
New Testament, selected from the 
Writings of approved Divines ot the 
Church of England. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
yoards. 

‘ermon on the Death of Dr Priestley, 
preached at Leeds, by W. Wood, 
1s. 6d. 
rmons, by the Rev, Dr Martin, Moni- 

mail. Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


Unhappy Effects of Enthusiasm 
1d Superstition, a Sermon, preached 
Vay 23, 1804. at the Annual Meet- 
-<g, Depttord, by John Evans, A.M. 
A Gude to the Church, in several Dis- 
courses; to which are added, two 
Postscripts; the first to those Members 
ofthe Church who occasionally fre- 
‘quent other Places of Worship; the 
econd, to the Clergy ; with an Ap- 
pendix, in which the Principles advan- 
ed in the Guide are more fully main- 
‘anced, in Answer to Objections. By 


5. 


the Rev. Charles Daubeny. 
Svo. 

Thoughts on the Calvamstic and Arme 
nian Controversy. By George Stan- 
ley Faber, B.D. Svo. so pages. 

Vovages. 

The Narrative of a Voyage of Discov. 
TV, pertgyrmed in the Lady Nelson, in 
the Years 1Sco-1 and 2, to New 
South Wales. By James Grant, 
Licutenant in the Royal Navy; in 
cluding Remarkson the Cape de Verd 
Islands, Cape of Good Hope, the hi 
therto unknown Parts of New Hol. 
land, discovered by him in his Pas- 
sage through the Streights, separating 
that Island trom the Land discovered 
by Van Dieman; together with Ob- 
servations on the Soil, Natural Pro- 
ductions, &c, of New South Wales ; 
and an Account of the present State 
of the Falkland Islands; to which 
is prefixed, an Account of the Origin 
ot Shding Keels, and the Advantages 
resulting from their Use. gta. 200 
pages. 

A Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean ; in which the Coast of 
Asia from the Latitude of 35 to 52 
Deg. North, the Isiand of Insu (or 
Land of Jesso) the North, South, and 
Last Coasts of Japan, Lieuchicux, 
and the adjacent Isles, as well as the 
Coast of Cosea, have been examined 
and surveyed. Performed the 
Sloop Providence, the Years 
1795-6-7 and $. By Captain Robert 
Broughton, With Charts and other 
Ingravings. gto. 1. ss. boards. 

Veterinary. 

A complete System of Veterinary Me- 
cicine. By James White, Veterinary 

Surgeon, to the First Regiment 

ot Drayoons. Vol. I. Contaiming 

the Materia Medica and Pharmaco- 
pivia, boards. 
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PLAN of a Telegraphic Fsta- 

bushment for Domestic and Com- 
mercial Purposes having been sug- 
wested some time since to Mr Boaz, 
the ingenious patentee of a Day and 
Night Telegraph, that gentleman has 
lately submitted proposals tora local ex- 
seriment to the inhabitants of Liverpool. 
A ‘ise of Telegraphs # in consequence 


about to be established from Liverpool 
to Holvhead, for the purpose of anoun- 
cing the arrival of ships bound for Liver- 
pool, and of procuring pilots. Another 
line has been suggested, from Liverpool 
to Hull, through Manchester and Leeds ; 
and another from Liverpool to London, 
thro’ Chester and Birmingham. ‘These 
several lines would not cost more than 
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calculation 
oi the messages which would be sent 
through them, at the rate of a guinea 
per eight words, per too miles, there ts 
no doubt, but the establishment would, 
ou the average, net an annual 
2 or zoo per cent. The person with 
whom this plan originated, hoped to see 
it executed bs government, and a tele- 
graphic extended trom 
the metropolis to every mi wket town in 
the king ata ; but itis probable that its 
utiuiv and prefit must first be demon- 
strated by the experiment of private 


} dividuals, bei re the nation at 


ean be made irticipate in the advan- 
tages of so wonderful a svitem of con- 


veying intel 
would confe r a sort 
who might choose 
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of this busy 
one concentrat 
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ih will form four volumes, 


quarto, as considerably advanced in 
inting, m ore than one being alrea- 
dv worked ct 
‘he manuscript of the secon ts volume 
ofthe Lite of neral Washineton has 


en received in London, | trom 
Bushrod Washington. Tt will make 
appearance early in July. “Pits volume 
commences with the birth of the Gene- 
ral, and concludes with the campaign of 
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Milton's Prose 
Biograghical and Critical 
dr Sy mmons, sIX octavo 
volumes, printe funiformly with Todd’s 
edition of the Poetical Works, will be 
spec dily publishe Ue 

The Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth 
ts about to publish the Lite of Sir Wil- 
syn one volume, quarto, of an 
unitorm size with his works. 

Mr Donovan, author ot the 
Tlistories of British Birds, Tusects, 
will shortly lay before the public the 
Natural History of British Shells, inelu- 
ding coloured hgures, aianied aiter the 
Linnean manner, with sctentfic and 
neral on each. 

The Rev. Jo iarke, Minor Canon 
Cathedral r: hurch ot Durham, 
has in the press, *.\ brief Iustration of 
the Morning Service of the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” 

The Bishop of St David's will spee- 
dilly publish a small work, illustrating 


Ta¢9 
Natural 


Sc, 


ot the 


‘\ ashe 


pront of 


Lire and Pontificate of 


Luterary and Scientific Notices. 


1s,oool. and on a moderate 


the “ First) Principles of 
Knowl dge.” ‘To W hic be 
fixed, a Discourse * On the 
Contorming tothe Established 


ads good Christians and wood $ Sul ct 
Dr ‘Turner’s Ph ilosophical Incy ry it 
to the Properties of Nature, will not be 


ready for publicat 
ot july. 

Mr Parkinson, of Hoxton, whose v 
luable publications we have frequently 
had occasion to notice, has an 
new and Interesting work, 
tile ot Organic Re 
World, 


ion before the 


nounced a 
under t 
mains of forme 
hich he propo es to Kamins 
the mitieralized remains of the Anutedi- 
luvien Vegetables and Animals 

. collection of the best Fr 
dics and comedies, since the time of K . 
trou, is publishing at Paris, in 20 vi 
Svo. Each piec is accor inicd b¥ a cri. 
and a plate 

‘The third and fast of the’ Pie 
tur Vovage of “Tuscany 
just publish ed at F lorence. 

The second volume ot Bauer's Thu- 
evdides, so long expected, has at length 
nade its appearance. 

Mr Porsou’s editions ofthe tra 
of Euripides, have been reprinted on the 
Continent, and a very u etul index has 
been added. 

Barby has printed the Phioctetes o 
Sophocles, witha perpetus ‘Lcommentary. 
Matthia | has printed an interesting \ 
lume of Critical Remarks on Classic At 

thors. 

Martinoff, director of the departm ut 
of Public Instruction, in Russsia, has 
commenced a periodical publication - 
led the Northern Publisher, The fret 
Humber contains an account of the State 
of Learning in Russia, from the earhies' 
tunes to the present. 

The Counsellor Von Reimer, Wa 


neh tr aye. 


tique 


has bee 4 


TeCICS 


hint 


to publish a Picture of St Petersburg 
at the comencement of the ninetcent: 


century. 

"Professor Nycrup, and 
superintending a superb edition ol! 
whole works of the ather of the 
iatre, the celebrated Ludwig 
Flolberg. 

In the dominions o {J Prussia, Brande 7 
burgh, &c. nothing can eq@al the zeal ot 
Frederick-W3 illiam, for the ‘nstruction 
of his subjects, and for the progress 01 
the arts and ofsciences. ‘That monarc:) 
is, at this time, chiefly occupied in Orge 
nizing suitable esti ablishments for the oF 


ary 


y 


re 
others, 2! 


c 


iTV ch wh h! S Scce nd a nat \ i } 

i upe of sting ul hed Wricers, patro ina ilaning, DV 
who cuntribute their ui ited talents to ney i rederics-ad'or, me 

he success Of his patriotic vlews on all letters, addressed tothe Soctety, relativ 
matters essential to the good or the to this mor ment, to pass nost-free 
tates the atlairs ot administration are ‘Lhe Seciets requests Not 61 the peer 
discussed ; relative interests are treated mary of the ad ers 
of with a frankness which, whilst it re- the great [Ro er, but iikewise plan 


fects lustre on his character, cannot but) for the monument, and hints lor a suit 
be acceptable to a King, friendly to pub-  abse uiption. 


and almose all of whose letters, serics of imstructive 
orders, and decrees, are published in the Maps, bv C. Wwruser, are now publishn 
tanals of the Pruss1an Monarchy. Germany. ‘Dhere is a map jor 
‘Thus everv thin’ succeeds and prospers century, displuvine, at one view, 5 
viibly under the shade of the olive, cChaiges that had taken place in co: 
which grows and flourishes under the queue War, conquest, or the di 
auspices of that pacanc monarch; and berment of states. 

the cratitude of a Brandenburgher, mani- “¥. Karamsin, a translation of whose 
tested a pu! cation, entitled, Tra is Was last vear ublished in LL 

by ck William, in the name of the don, nas been appointed Historieyrapher 
crn P; rt of Ger may Ol + huss rey anu Tike ton 
considered as the expression of agponta-  perer has ordered, that he shall have ac 


jeous and unanimous sentiment. cess to all the archives and collections 
At the University of Moscow Lece documents and deeds. 

tures are now held on Natural History, There are now thirtv-four print 

Physical Science, Commerce, and the oMces m Sweden, thirteen in Stockhois 

Ifistory of European States, forthe im- two in Gothenburg, two in Lund, and 

truction of the public at large 5 persons one in nineteen other towns. In the 

of both sexes being admitted, and even printing-offices, five mewspapers and 


nvited to attend them. journals are printed at Stockholm, tour 

Vhe literary Society of the county of at Gothenburg, two at Upsal Calmer, 
Mansteld, in Saxony, have proposed a and Linkoping, and one in fourteen 
ibscription tor erecting amonument to other cities. 


the great Martin Luther, in the place oi 


pPoctry, 


SONG An’ a’ the gear that e’er he wan 
Was spent in makin’ happie O! 


FOR THE EARL OF DALKEITH'S 
hap an’ rowe, &e. 


LIRTH-DAY. 
There grew a tree at our house-end, 
We hack’d it down for tirie, O! 

Written by James Hoaa, An’ frae the root there did ascend 


celebrated at Seilirk onthe 24th May; 


Cae hap an’ rowe the feetie ot, A straughter ane an higher, O z ; 
Cae hap an’ rowe the feetie o't, A’ what's to hinder owr young blade, 
Whan sic a sample’s shown him, O! 
‘To trace the steps his father gaed, 
An’ e’en to gang beyon’ them? O!' 
AU L. l)-Fashon'd bodies whine an’ tel! Gue hap an’ rowe, 
In prophecies precarious, 
That our young Charlie never will This day we'll chime in canty rhyme 
Be sic a man as Harry wis. What spirit we would hae him 05 
Auld Harry was a an ’onest man; An’ it he run as he’s begun, 
were the letter’d cappie ‘Our bleflin’ ave we'll gie him, 


Vell never trou we hae a bairn, 
Unless we hear the greetie o't. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
i 
j 
We 
pi 
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3 > ulto his king, 
for jis country ready, O! 
\ steady friend, a master kind ; 
An’ nauther blate nor greedy, O! 
Gae hap an’ rowe, & 


While he shall grace the noble name, 

We'll drink his health in sherry, O! 
, this day, we'll dance an’ play, 
in reels an’ jigs fae merry, 


nd, hus actions tend 


to ony © 
} tho’ Alive 


Gae cap an row the feetu 
wii dd ve it J but ly 
TP a@ince cee hear the 


yreetic Of, 


rixick, 


BONNETS BONNY DUNDEE. 


+4 © will ye gang down to the bush in 
the meadow ? 
\n’ how the ewes an’ the lammies do 
teed, O! 
An® by the fair hand through the flow’rs 
lead you, 
Av’ sing you the bonnets bonny Dun- 
dee ?” 
heart an’ wi’ hand, my dear lad! Vil 
gang wi’ thes, 


\Ty daddy oa’ mammy think nought to be- 
live thee > 

ken do naething but kifs me, an’ 


ait . 
And sing 


me the bonnets o” bonny Dun- 


() where fled thy angel, poor lovely Mac- 
mnillan ! 
An’ {t thee tc 
©, where were 
villain ! 
Who riffl’d thy blossom and left thee to 
sigh ? 
Wow pale is that cheek that was rosy an’ 
reid, O! 
o see that sunk eye wad gar ony heart 
1.) 
‘ 


to the wild-willow bush 


listen to counsel sae killin’ ; 


the feelings o’ that cruel 


O, wa in the 


adow > 
O, cool to the bonnets o° bonny Dun- 
dee ! 
ETVURICK, TSOg. 


ON TITLE BROTHERS’ CLUB. 
Mutua amicitia coniuncti.” 
Friendship hail departing day, 

nd care and bus’ness chase away; 

With gen’rous ardour fire the soul, 
And mmgyle ia the secial bowl, 


I.ct grateful ease and song 


© And mirth repeat the jocund tale.” 


Let ev'ry heart in concord Move, 

And glow with all a brothers love. 
Their orgies gay let others boast, 

Where strife presides, and health is lo - 
Where frantic pleasure rules the hour, 
And gui extends her baneful yow'r. 

Far other joys our bosoms warm, 

Here harmless pleasures spread their charay, 
While all our hearts in concord move, 
And glow with all a brother's love. 
The scenes of life’s deceitful day 
When wealth and honours fly away; 
When all assumes a gloomy hue, 
Oh, may a brother never view | 

But shou'd his better fortunes fly, 

Nay still he find a brother nigh, 
Whose friendly soul shail glow to prove 
A gen'rous, ardent, brother's love. 


TO MY MUSE, 
ON THE 
DEPARTURE OF A POETICAL FRIEND. 


N‘ mair! nae mair! I downa bide 
‘thy notes that ance could saftly sh: 
‘Thy tuneless whistle thou may hide 
Whar it was fand! 
He's far awa that best could guide 
‘Thy tentless hand. 


Alas! th®u e’en may spare thy pains, 

For wha will heed thy bashfu’ strains? 

When half supprest, to hills an’ plains 
Thou maks thy mane; 


While scarce the gatherin’ tear retrains, 


Till thou’rt alane. 


Aye, thou may greet, and sich forlorn, 
That nane but lugs mistun'’d wi’ scorn, 
And cauldrife hearts, wi’ envy torn, 
Are left behin’, 
That count the sounds o° shepherds’ horn 
But blasts o’ win! 


Tho’ sweet as linties on the spray, 

Wi’ self-taught graces he could play ; 

And though thy wild camstrarie lay 
Whiles gied a scraich, 

Wi cheerin’ smile he heard thee stray, 


And bad keep laigh. 


Thy braes, C ' hae heard our sang 
Winding thy hazel bowers amang ; 
Whar on saft gowans laid alang, 
At careless ease, 
He mark’d the wild bees rangin’ thrang 
The balmy trees. 


Tho’ mony braw, and mony fair, 

To thy green shelter’d hows repair ; 

Yet wilt thou miss thy minstrel pair, 
Wha gart them ring ! 

Anes gane=the ither’s dung wi’ care, 
And downa sing. 


EDWIN 


de 
if i 
4 
F 
| 
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EDWIN AND LUCY. 


who i 


hat scales the airy siecep, 
Oft as the silver star of eve : 
Gleams on the distant deep: 


she, with haggard eye, 


* That with unweary'd step ascenas 
‘Lhe promontory’s height, 
Oftas the melancholy maim 


Reflects the lunar light ; 


And there, to winds that murmur low, 
Phat sings so sadly sweet, 


And still her toiling eye-balls strains, 


Phe ghding suilic meet?” 

QO! wonder not, that, stranger there, 
You hear qhe song et woe; 

And mark the lovely Maniac stand, 
And watch the waves below. 


Hark! to the story of her woe, 

As, from yon rude rock’s height, 
She pours the dying notes of griei 
On the dull ear of nighe. 


« Can winds, with envy fraught and hate, 
ihe sails of love detain ? 
dr can the waves refuse to speed 
A lover o’er the main? 


Ye stars, that gem the brow of night, 
Or glimmer o'er the steep 5 

Or hide your orbs in clouds, or bathe 
four tresses in the deep; 


Shine forth, in all your splendour bright, 
To guide him onhis way, 

Nor, with malignant influcace fraught, 
A lover's steps delay. 


‘And thou, pale moon, that travell’st far, 
liy fri ndly liphe bestow, 

‘or thou wert witness to his love, 
His tears, and parting vow. 


“Tor hin, ye Seaenymphs, cease to pour 
Your wildly-warbled strains, 

sor lure him to your green retreats, 
To bind him in your chains. 


® What shades incline my love to stay ? 
Or hide him from mg view ? ; 
Art thou the sport of wayward fate ? 
Or is thy heart untrue ? 
* Hast thou forgot thy plighted vows ? 
And Lucy lost her charme ? 
And not a thought of other davs 
Thy raptur’d bosom warms ? 


“ Though with the smiling cherub, Peace, 
My waning beauty flew, 

Wilt thou not love thy Lucy still 
As thou wert wont to do? 


é A las! ‘tis all for thee, that grief 
44s dimm’d her with tears: 


That on her channel'd cheek no more 


he rose of health apnears! 
Vi 


* For thee, that to the Mercy-seat 
Her supplications rise 
Lhe day is seen through clouds of woe, 


. . . 
ihe migiit is spent in sighs! 


“ For thee, that with the sun she climbs 
‘The promontary’s 
And liugers there 
Reflects il 


height, 
til Wave 
lunar light 


haunts an 


Long shall she strav these 


bo watch tue eliding sail; 
Phat bark shall ne’er return, for which 
he keeps her vigils pale. 


. 
Phe youth for- whom she breathes the 


bat 


And climbs the steep in vain, 
Sit isthe lo | up sleep of ce eth! 


Beneath the roa ine matin | 


Poor child « f yrief ! did’st thou not ween: 
Did not thy bosom bleed ? 
Tall Reason fled thy fever'd | 
And left thee poor id: 


But Hope a happin: 


That Truth could ne’er have give 
And mingles with the cup of wo 


Yet not by thee fair Nature's face 
Was always seen throwcrh tear-, 
Nor always pale thy channeld checl 


Where health no more appears 


Twas when for thee on Avon’s tide 
Love lighted up the day, 

And lent new power to Beanty’s charms, 
Aud bade thy heart be gay. 


Who of the youth by Avon's wave 
With Edwin could compare ? 

And ’mong the maids that haunt its bans, 
As Lucy, who so fair? 


Love's sweet contagion soon was caneht, 
And quickly too reveal’d, 
And in the hely eve of Heaven 
By mutual vows was seal'd. 


Oft in the blossom-woven bower 
They breath'd alternate vows, 
Aud shar’d that luterchange of he irt 

That Virtue only knows: 


Or led the walk along the mead, 
Beneath the dewy 

What time the star of twilight shone, 
Or the fair queen of night. 


But, Edwin, these are virgin charms 
That thou must ne'er possess, 

Unless from Fortune thou can’st win 
‘The smile, and bland caress. 


Go! Edwin, go! and urge the chace, 
Since nought but gold can move 


a 


| 
i 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ox 


a wcll ys 


Wis re te Merm tid i, the y or 


phe eye of A to 
Propitie IS 
Go! ply th’ allimitable search, 
From Indus to the Pol 
Go! andthe flatterer, Ho} shall shed 


Herd On tay sours 

And Love shall lend hi: pieasing atd 

fo cheat the lingering hours, 
And Pancy give the Maid to rane 

W tal thie jdahan bow ers. 
went -—the tempest swift descends, 


Che billows threat the skics— 


wreck ts strew'd al ug the strand,—- 


Che hapless lover « 
Divided pair! your ¢ 
Shall to the Mus 
Ard oft her pity het aw 

Nhe tributary t 


ender tale 


And oft to the 


responsive iyi 
Your story sh 


i] relate, 
And mourn that love so true should meet 
On earth no better fate. 


THE MAN OF SORROW. 


ee N the tempest howls loud through 


dark wither'd erove, 
rude blasts of Winter alli 
deform, 
Amid the dire 
rove, 


mature 
scenes, umappall’d, could 
\nd rest, unc: 


surb’d by the rage of the 


Yet why, ‘nthe wild winds of Winter 
are flown, 
When hush'd to repose are 
the sea: 
When Spring o'er the earth her green man- 
tle has thro Wily 
And the sweet voice of gliduess is heard 
from the tree; 


the wa 


W hen all the fair obj cts that earth can be- 
stow 
Combine to anspire me with transports 
of joy, 
Oh! why on my ton 
ot wee? 
Why bursts from my bosom the sorrow- 
fraught sigh? 


GWeal the accents 


When the blushes of 
of the east, 
U seck the lene cave on the wave-beaten 
shore, 
Where the sea-bird scre 
starts fron 


And the | 
rocks roar 5 


morn tinge the clouds 


ams wild as she 
ner nesf, 


sud 
l-sounding 


og surges in Lollow 


by the rock, doary, tugged, and bare, 


rears its broad breast in the m 
of the waves, 


Ves ( f 


ler dark hair, 
And sings o'er the sailors that ¢ 


graves. 
When the sun sinks behind the hie! 
of the west, 
Mid the wild haunts of Nature | wy 
fo mourn, 


And call to remembrance the days thee - 
past ; 
Vhe days of delight that shal] ney 
turn. 


see, with re 


marks ol 
[7 
et, pl I 

and rude, 


And view with delight 
tuin’s b 


Leneath the 


air, 


the plough 


ire brow. 


tallelm, waving dark : 


eret, where the hawthorn: 


behoid the rock shatter’ 


| 
‘low furze bloossom’dethe 


+f 
the bleak moun- 


Ofc I] rest, when the moon lights h 


lamp im the sky? 


Ab! why must I tell that my Peggy si 


there ? 
And that there all my hopes 
App. Less lie ! 


THE PRASANT's SLEEP. 
Swerer is the peasant’s sleep! 
Sweet, if by toil he earn his bread : 
He knows not half the cure and dread 
Which agit ate the rich mat 
Ard make him watch and weep ; 


But, casting sorrow to the wind, 
Sweet bs the peasant’s _ 


Refreshing are his dreams 
No tantalizing scenes of w with 


mind, 


Mock him, possess’d of case and health, 


He fears not murderers, storms, 
fire, 
The rich man’s nightly themes 
But innocence and peace ins pire 
His light and pleasant dreams. 


And when the cheerful morn 
The watchful cock proclaims nloud, 
Light fly his slumbe as, as a cloud, 
Rell ected by the mday sun, 
On wings of Hight is borne 
No head-ach vails, in mantle dug, 
The peasant’s happy morn. 


Goddess of sweet repose! 
When toil invites my limbs to rest, 


With thy warm pinions shield my bres 


por 


Breathe through my lips thy kindest 


dreains, 
My willing eyelids close, 


And as the peasant’s slumber seems, 


Be sych my sound repose. 


PRO- 


4 
| 
— 


pedi 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


CHARGE AGAINST THE LORD ADVOCATE 
OF SCOTLAND. 
june 6. Whitbread cose to make 
a motion relative to the 
conduct of the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land. He should have been glad to see 
the learned Lord in his place, but his 
Lordship was not ignorant of what he 
had tou propose; and he should relate 
the transaction as if he had been pre- 
sent. His Lordship, in his official ca- 
pacity, was luvested with great powers, 
and tat should appear that he had a- 
bused the law of the country, and con- 
ducted himself in a manner illegal, and 
unprecedented, he would be justihed in 
regarding him as 2 person unit for such 
an official capacity. ‘Lhe transaction 
Mr Whitbread related as follows :=< 
My Morison, a tarmer in Banfk&hire, 
had a servant of the name ot Garrow, 
who entered intaa volunteer corps, and 
attended drills contrary to his master’s 
pleasure 5 and on the 13th of October 
‘ast, Upon occasion of an inspecuon of 
the company by the Marquis of Huntly, 
he aosented himself entirely from his 
\aster’s work, in Consequence of which 
he discharged him. ‘Lhe servant trans- 
mitted a memori: il to the Lord Advo- 
cate stating his case, and begging to know 
vat Compensation ke could by law 
claim from ‘his late master forthe myjiry 
he had suffered, His Lordship gave ‘it 
as his opinion, that the memorislist 
hid no claim for wages after the time 
he was dismissed, thereby acknowledte- 
ing he sad done nothin g contrary 
but he had not given a bare few al 
he had prefaced it by repre- 
senting Mr Morrisou’s conduct as un- 
principled and oppressive, and that 
Without proofor enquiry. Not satished 
With this, he-hadmext day addressed a 
letter to the Sheriff Substitute of 
Bantishire, attributing Mr Morrison’s 
conduct to disaffection and disloyalty. 
‘This letter was addressed to Mr Fors 
bes, the Shevit¥ Substitute, who ordered 
it to be put en record, as a monument 
ot the disapprobation of Mr Morrison’s 
conduct. ‘The Sheriff Clerk at the same 
time wrote to Mr Morison, giving an 


eccount of the Lord Advocate’s opinion, 
July 


3 
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jection to the motion. 


and advising him to settle with his ser- 
vant, by some pecuniary offer, in order 
to avoid more disagreeable consequene 
ces. The Hon. Gentleman moved, that 
as much of the public records of the 
county of Banffas contained the letter 
of the Lord Advocate, addressed to Mr 
Forbes, the Sheritt Substitute, be laid 
before the House, as also as much of the 
acre record of said county as contain- 
ed the letter of the Sherif Depute to 
the Sheritt Clerk on the subject. 
Tie Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
nearly us follows:— Sir, It is not my 
intention at present to propose any ob- 
I teel very de- 
sirous that the papers should be laid on 
the table. In this stage of the business, 
} shall only observe, that the gentleman 
who has brought forward this motion, 
has in many tstances attempted to put 
constructions on the letters adverted to, 
which in their obvious sense they will 
not bear, Let the matter come fairly 
before the House, and this 1s a claim 
which the Learned Lord has is jus- 
tice upon the House. Let not the 
minds of gentlemen be pre-occupied, 
but enter with candour on this affair, 
which I acknowledge to be of the 
hiohest importance.—None, Str, can be 
more ready to acknowledge, that if a 
private individual suffers oppression 
from a public man, it ts a matter of the 
highest importance: But we ought to 
consider the motives by which the 
fearned Lord was aetuated 3 and if it 
appear that these motives were an ar- 
dent zeal to support the Constitution, 
(aud to the supposition that his motives 
could be malicious, his whole life and 
character equally | vive the lie;) if, { 
say, it should be for und that his motives 
et action proceeded from that ardour of 
mind which he has always manifested to 
this Constitution, to which he is so 
much attached, then this particular case 
oughtnottobetooeagerly dweltupon,nor 
ought the House to be too ready to con- 
demnhim. Hisconduct has alwaysshewn 
itself exemplary, and he has proved him. 
self an ornament to the public office 
which he holds, to his country, and to 
his friends Whe Right Hon Gent. has 
expressed his surprise that the learned 
Lord bas not appeared in his place. Sis, 
nc 
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no man would more readily than him 
meet, face to face, any charge that 
should be brought against him ; but let 
ime in my turn express fome surprize, 
that since this business tovk place in 
October last, it has not been brought 


forward till now. ‘This was the more 
unfortunate, as the Lord Advocate was 
in town lately for some weeks, altho’ 
he ts now contined by his public duty to 


Edinburgh. But letters believe, in 


poimt of fact, to Le genuime; and the 
learned Lord has no intention to deny 
them. All I desire of the House is, 
that when this business comes again for- 
ward, they will come to i with minds 
prepared to@onsider the whole with 
dour and impartiality.” 

Mr Fox made a short reply to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ardour 
of mind was to be an apology tor injus- 
tice, then miyit all the excesses of the 
French Revolution, which had been so 
often he subject of discussion in this 
House, be justified. ‘Chat an investigae 
tion into this subject had not been mide 
sooner, must be attributed to the conse- 
quences of which oppression is not un- 
trequcutly the cause 5 the oppressed are 
afraid. to complain, in proportion to the 
weight or injustice of the oppression, 
As to the allegation, that the letter of 
the Sherit Cierk was unconnected with 
that of the Lord Advocate, it should be 
recollected, that in stating the circum- 
stances of oppression, all the consequen- 
ces muft be taken into the account. 
One act of oppression might, even unin- 
tentionally, lead to more. 

House, without opposition, a- 
greed to the production of the papers 
moved tor, which are as follow :— 


*© Memorial for Robert Garrow, private 
Volunteer in Captain Machean’s 
Conpany of the 2d Battalion of Bang- 
shire Volunteers, 


"That the memorialist was rerular- 
ly engaged to serve James Morison, 
farmer ap Whytoie, for the half vear 
commencing at Whitsunday last, at six 
guineas of ice ; and the memorialist ace 
cordingly entered-home to Mr Morri- 
son's service, in terms of his engages 
ment, at that term, 
. ** ‘That some time thereafter the me- 
morialist enrolled himself a volunteer in 
the {aid company, without having previ- 
Ously obtained the consent of his said 
nastey tor doing so, and continued to 


of Parliament. 


attend principally at drill with the com. 
pany, alter his ordinary work way finuh. 
ed, in the evenings, until the 13th Octo~ 
ber last, When, to his great lurprife, Me 
Morison, discharged him trom his sery ice 
becaule the memorialift had gone ty 
Cullen on the day preceding, withous 
his master’s permission, to attend in hy, 
place at the inspection of the company, 
by Major-General the Marquis of Hunt. 
iy; and that although the memorialiii, 
before he fet out to join his company, 
and also. when he was dismissed as atore. 
sakl, offered tomake ample recompense 
to Mr Morrison, in work or in money, 
for the loss of his labour during his ne- 
cessary absence on duty in his Majes- 
ty’s service, at the inspection ot said 
battalion, 

the memorialist, under 
the avove-mentioned circumstances, be 
well founded in an action against Mr 
Morison, of his said stipulated tee, aud 
for wages besides, since the said 13th 
day ot October, when he was dilimissed 
from his service, as atoresaid, until Mar- 
tinmas last? or would Counsel rather 
advise the memorialist to restrict lus 
claim against Mr Morrison to payment 
of his work from the said term ot W hit- 
sunday last to the said 13th Octover’ 
In short, the memorialist is desirous tu 
know if or not he has any claim against 
his said master, and to what extent.” 


OPINION, 


However unprincipled and oppres- 
sive Mr Morrison’s conduct seems to 
have been, I am afraid that the memori- 
alist has no claim against him, except 
for wages up to the day that he was cu- 
missed from his service, to which he is 
certainly entitled. ‘The opinion ol, 

(Signed) C. Hore. 

Edinburgh, 29. Dec. 1803. 

SIR, Edinburgh, Dec. 3c. 

“© 1 return you the memorial, with 
my Opinion ; and in the circumstances 
of this case I decline taking any ice, 
which Talso returnto you. case 
the memorial is one of those for which, 
unfortunately, no proviston is made in 
any of the Volunteer acts, and theretore, 
ef course, a person who neglects his 
master’s work, on account of attending 
drills or reviews, is, Lam airaid, in the 
same situation with a servant doing s? 
trom any other cause. ‘The conduct v: 
Morrison, however, is most atrocious, 
and every possible means ought 
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*sken to stigmatize him, and to punish, 
by the scorn and contempt of all the re- 
spectable men in the county, who 
ought to enter into a resolution to have 
no communication or dealing with him 
whatever. And further, as I confider 
that Morrison’s conduct can only have 
arisen from a secret spirit of disaffection 
and disloyalty, itis my orders to you, 
as Sherift Substitute of the county, that 
on the first Frenchman landing in Scot- 
land, you do immediately apprehend and 
secure Morrison ag a suspected person, 
and you will not liberate him without a 
communication with me ; and vou may 
inform him of these my orders, And 
further, I shall do all Ican to prevent 
him from receiving any compensation 
for anv part of his property which may 
either be destroyed by the enemy, or 
the King’s troops, to prevent it trom 
talling into the enemy's hands. 
I am,‘sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) C. Hore.” 
Addressed to George Forbes, Fsq. She- 

riff Substitute of Banttshire. 

“‘T recommend to the Sheriff’s Clerk 
to transcribe this letter, and send the 
copy to Morrison; keeping the principal 
in the record of Court. 


(Signed) Forngs.” 
Sir, “ Banff, 4th Fan. 1804. 


* In consequence of what is above 
stated, the before-written copy has been 
mide out, and is now sent you. I re- 
gret you should have exposed yourself 
to so much censure, and would recom- 
mend to you the propriety of settling 
with Garrow, by making him as hand- 
some an allowance as possible, as being 
the best means of removing the severity 
of the Lord Advocate’s opinion. 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Par. Rosx.” 
To Mr Morrison, 


CHARGE AGAINST THE LORD ADVOCATE. 


Fune 22. The papers formerly moved 
for having been presented to the 
House, and being now read, Afr Whit. 
bread said, that it was on those letters 
he meant to found his accusation against 
the Learned and Right Hon. Gentle- 
man Opposite to him (the Lord Advo- 
cate,) whom he was happy to see in his 
place on this important occasion—im- 
portant from the nature of the charge, 


‘#8 well as from the high character of the 


Right. Hon. Gentleman. He trusted 
also that Gentlemen had taken the ad- 
vice of the Chanvellor of the Excheques 
in preserving themselves free and unpre- 
judiced for the decision of a question 
which involved the interest of Scotland 
and the liberty of the subjects. He was 
ready to acknowledge, that be felt con- 
siderable warmth, both when he first 
brought the subject forward as well as 
now, but he hoped that he should pro- 
ceed with the subject unattended with 
passion. 

‘The Hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to comment with great severity on the 
conduct of the Lord Advocate, im hav- 
Ing written a letter to the Sheriff Sub- 
stitute, with orcers to arrest Mr Mornri- 
son, If a Frenchman landed in the coun- 
try, and to destroy his property, for 
which no compensation should be made 
to him.—Surely this conduct was hoth 
illegal and oppressive, which outiaged 
the feelings of humanity, and subverted 
all justice. Mr Morrison, a respectable 
farmer of the County of Banff, was 
unheard and untried, or without the 
shadow of a charge preferred against 
him, to be thus doomed to the horrors 
of a goal, and cut olf from society, by, 
the iron rod of power, in a country 
which justly boasted of its liberty and 
rights. It was worth while, however, 
to enquire what was the real cause for 
which Mr Morrison did discharge his 
servant: this was a point on which he 
belicved he might assure the Flouse he 
had accurate information. 

The fact was, that on the day the ser- 
vant attended the parade of the Volun- 
teer Corps to which he belonged, his 
master, Morrison, told him, if he left his 
business he would dismiss him. ‘The 
servant, however, paid no attention to 
the order of his master, and he was dis- 
roissed. He was sure that the House 
would not be surprized at his baving 
done so, because there was scarcely a 
member in it, who, under sionlar cir- 
cumstances, would not have done the 
same. Morrison ordered his servant, 
on that very day, to continue thatching 
a barn for the reception of his grain, &c. 
‘The necessity of performing such busi- 
ness, particularly in that part of Scot- 
land, where the harvest was late, was 
too obvious to need any comment wiat- 
ever. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the Lord Advocate had the — 

which 
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which he assumed, considering that he 
may calumniate, oppress, and imprison 
his Majesty’s subjects, in obedience to 
1.0 law but of passion or caprice, yet he 
coutended, that it was the duty of the 
flouse to interfere, and take away the 
power, as well as to remove the person 
who could be found capable of using it 
ia civilized society. But happily there 
was no such power vested in the Lord 
Advocate. The law of Scotland upon 
that subject was precise and clear, and 
secured the person of the subject from 
tyranny. ‘he act of William the Third 
on the subject of arrests and imprison- 
ment, delivered the people from the 
oppression and cruelty which they may 
be otherwise made to feel. By that act, 
10 person shall be imprisoned, unless the 
informers subseribe their informations, 
&e. But when the Lord Advocate is- 
sued his orders for imprisoning a mau 
without any charge whatever, he evi- 
cently acted contrary to that act and de- 
parted from every principle of sustice. 
Ife did not mean to attribute bad mo- 
tives to the Right Hon, Gentleman; he 
might have thought he was doing right, 
but it was his own duty, as a member 
of Parliament, and thinking that the 
Right Hon. Gentlemanhad done wrong, 
to bring the subject forward and insti- 
tute an enquiry, which would give the 
Right Hon. Gentleman an opportunity 
of vindicating the country from the dis- 
grace of such legal and oppressive 
conduct by a person ina high and im- 
portant situation. After dwelling at 
some length on other points of this 
charge, the Flon. Member concluded 
with saying, thatif he should remain 
persuaded, after hearing the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s defence, that the charge was 
well founded, he should follow up the 
motion, Which he meant then to submit 
to the House, with another for an ad- 
dress to his: Majesty for the removal of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman from his of- 
hee. Having then moved that the con- 
duct of the Lord Advocate was illegal 
and oppressive, and contrary tothe du- 
ties of his office, : 

The Speaker here observed, that the 
regular mode of proceeding was, to 
hear the accused person in his place be- 
tore the motion was made, and that, 
atter having delivered his defence, he 
was to retire, 

Toe Lord ddvocate—“ Sir, I certainly 
schuowledge the manly and open way in 
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which the Hon. Gentleman has brought 
forward this accusation; he has ne 
every thing in his power to make q 
charge of so grave and serious a nature 
as palatable as possible ; and 1 have no. 
thing to lay to his charge, except, per. 
haps, that he has proceeded on tog 
slight information. I have ‘seldom ad. 
dressed this House; and much less did 
I expect that I should have been ob- 
liged now to defend myself from 
the charge of wilful injustice and op. 
pressjon. These are charges I am not 
accustomed to have made agaist me, 
and I will say, the words ényustice and 
oppression have never before Leen coup. 
Jed with the name I bear. Iam very 
happy that this charge has been biought 
by a gentleman not acquainted with me 
or with my character. ‘The House too 
is unacquainted with me; but I will 
venture to say, that in my own country 
where Lam knowy, it would not be be- 
heved that 1 had acted with walrul in- 
justice or Oppression against any man. 
Was the Hon. Gentleman to represent 
meso in the city where I principally 
reside (Edinburgh,) there would be an 
hundred thousand tongues ready to repel 
the charge, and probably several arms 
raised against him who made it. 

I can assure the Hon. Gentleman that 
accusation itself is to me a Cousiderabie 
punishment, and if J have in the leat 
injured Mr Morrison, he and his friencs 
have found the way to retaliate most 
severely. ‘he transaction which is 
now the subject ot the charge took 
place so long ago as the goth of Decem- 
ber, about six months ago, and I dk 
not hear a syllable of it while I was at- 
tending the House daily; but after I 
had returned to Scotland, to the bosom 
of my family, and to the exercise of my 
official duties, I found mvseif most un- 
expectedly attacked by this charge, and 
obliged to come up here to defend my- 
self.—I do not lay the least blame to the 
Hon. Gentleman, who, Lam convinced, 
brought forward this business as soon as 
he was in possession of the information 
upon which he grounds his accusation ; 
but I must observe, in answer to an 
observation that was made, that o- 
pression sufficiently accounted tor the 
silence of Mr Morrison, that this Mr 
Morrison was not aman to be so silen- 
ced; he knew how to complain to ny 
teeth, and sent to me a most respectabie 


agent to speak to me on the anhicc 
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Mr Morrison 1s also (1 understand,) a 
man respectab.e in of fortune. His 
represented, that Mr Morrison was 
by no means, as far as he could judge, 
that dislayai man I believed him to Le ; 
that as to the business about his servant, 
he was sorry for it, but wished that I 
would give some letter or deciaration to 
do away the eflect of that, which, t:om 
misapprehension, had said agaist his 
character. J told him, that ithis client 
would write to me, or cometo me and 
sav so, L should give him every satisfac- 
tion in my Morrison, how- 
ever, never did write or come to me, 
and I do not think the House would ex- 
pect that L was to search out for Mr 
Morrison. 

krom the time of this conversation, 
J uever heard a syllable more about the 
yusiness, until, when exercising my ot- 
ficial duties in Scotiand, [I learned that 
a charge was made against me in this 
House, for unjust and oppressive con- 
duct. ‘ 

Before I enter into the consideration 
of Mr Morrison’s conduct and of mine, 


possession of the peculiar and critical sie 
tuatiou of Scotland atthe time that letter 
was written. It will be necessary for me 
to inform them what are the nature 
and duties of the office of Advocate- 
General of Scotland 3 what is the res- 
ponsibuity attached at all times to the 
situation, but more peculiarly so in the 
tines and circumstances when I then 
eid the station. As to the peculiar 
situation ot Scotland, particularly al- 
lude to its meaus of defence, which 
were then so very small, that if Scotland 
was to be considered as a country stand- 
ing by itselt, they were whoily inade- 
quate. Ido not mean to impute the 
least blame to lis Mujesty’s late Mini- 
sters, much less to his Royal Highness 
WhO 1s supposed to direct the distribu 
tion of the forces, It was universally 
feit in Scotland, that it was absolutely 
necessary to concentrate the principal 
orce of the empire about the seat of 
government, and defend the heart of 
the empire, even tho’ the extremities 
iuight be left exposed to attack. 
Although it is known to all military 
men what a very large proportion of 
the British army is furnished by Scot- 
‘and, it would hardly be believed, that 
all the force leit for the defence of 
ecoliand were two weak battalions of 
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Reserve, and one Regiment of Dra. 
goons, which with thirteen battalions of 
Scotch Militia formed the whole ot the 
detensive force of that country exclu. 
sive ot the volunteers. Thad receiv. 
ed a letter from the Noble Commander 
in Chief of Scotland (Lord Moira,) in- 
forming me of the distribution of the 
forces. On the whole east coast of Scot- 
land, north of the Frith of Forth, there 
was but one militia regiment, and that 
but uewly raised (the Ross-sinre Re- 
giment.) ‘Lhe Commander in Chief 
had judged it proper to concentrate all 
his forces at Edinburgh, that the capital 
otthe country, atleast, might be defended 
trom apy attack.” In those circumstan- 
ces, it was evident the detence of 
the north of Scotland rested almost en- 
tirely upon the volunteers, Of the vo- 
juntcers of Banif-shire not a third part 
were armed, and it was most evident, 
thatal oiher farmers would tollow the ex- 
ample of Mr Morrison, that only de-~ 
tence of the country would have tailed. 
Under those circumstances, [would act 
as the safety ofthe State required, and not 
nieasure my responsibility by the trigid 
rules of strict law. I acted under the 
full conviction, that if the enemy were 
to land in the North, the salvation of 
Scotland could only be achieved by iis 
volunteers, and it appeared more pro- 
bable that they would land in_ the 
North, than direct their attacks against 
Edinburgh itself. Letters had been re- 
ceived by all the Lords Lieutenants o€ 
Counties, from the Secretary of State, 
that the information of Government was 
such, that an immediate attempt was to 
be expected on the part of the enemy 5 
this information arrived in Scotland on- 
ly a tew days before my writeng this 
letter. Lord Moira attached such cre 
dit to it that he would not sleep out of 
Edinburgh a single night, and positively 
refused to pass a night at Dalkeith (ou- 
ly G miles distant) lest, in case of inva- 
sion, it might delay an hour the ordevs 
for the troops to march... He conferred 
with me upon the subject; and I, too, 
considered the country in such 4 crisis, 
that though it was in the Christmas ho- 
lidays, when every body left Edinburgh 
that could leave it, I did not think it 
sate to sleep a night out of town. Such 
was our opinion at the time in which I 
wrote that letter; and I declare, Sir, 
upon my honour, that, when I wrote 
ut, I did expect the French would land 
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Scotland before the Sherif of Banffshire 
had received my letter. 

* Under such circumstances, I do not 
#0 much speak of the legality of the act 
as ofthe necessity of it. [ come now to 
speak of the nature and duties of the si- 
tuation of Lora Advocate of Scotland: 
sts by no means an Oilice so dry, for- 


mal, and precise a its nature, as the of- 


fice of Attorney General in England. 
The powers of a Lord Advocate are not 
easily defined. & wish the Hon Gen- 
tieman could define them, as there are 
no burdens he could possibly lay on me, 
which sappose would be eaunal te 


what are, in wy opimion, the duties of 


a Lord Advocate. Formerly the Go- 
vernment of Scotland was carried on bv 
a Cabinet Council, composed of the 
fsreat Otheers ot State. About the 
time otf Witham HI. the Pavy Council 
et Scotland was ebolshed, the oflices of 
@hancelior and Lord Justice General 
were alsa abolished, and the whole pow- 
ers of the resident Government of Scot- 
‘and devolved upon the Lord Advocate 
and Lord Justice Clerk 5; but now the 
Gord Justice Clerk is merely a Criminal 
Judge, and the Lord Advocate in Scot- 
land exercises the whole power of the 
frovernment. Every different depart- 
ment of Government looks to me for ad- 
vice and assistance, even in military 
matters, Which are most foreign to my 
professional studies, and the Generals of 
the forces daily confer with me. 

‘This burthen is now indeed consider. 
ably lightened by the Nobleman who is 
the Commander in Chief of the forces 
there at present ;—he, to all that milita- 
rv knowledge and talents which Ido 
not possess, adds all the civil and politi. 
cal knowledge which I would other- 
wise be expected to contribute. He 
has contrived to inspire Scotland with 
the most enthusiastic ardour to repel 
any enemy that shall dare to invade 
it,and with the utmost confidence tn his 
talents, and affection for himself person- 
ally, as Tam convinced he would with 
pleasure shed his blood in defence of 
that country which has been entrusted 
to him, so Tam convinced that the peo- 
pie of Scotland would with equal plea. 
sure encounter all the dangers of battle 
to add to his well-earned military fame. 
T take, then, pride to my country, m 
stating the disuunguished reception that 
nobleman has met with there, and pride 
Myselian bo.sting of his friendship 


Had I been that wicked and oppressive 
man that I have been represented to he 
—had I been that despiser of law, ond 
enemy to personal liberty that IT am 
Stated to be, could IE now boast of the 
friendship of Earl Moira *———Jf appeal 
to that respected nobleman, whetier, 
under my administration oft government, 
the peopie of Scotland do live in thar 
abject and cegraded situation which has 
been represented. 

* To judge rightly of the present 
charge, it 1s necessary to consider, that 
in point of legislation, Scotland is, in 
a manner, an independent kingdom, 
In England, the different nts 
ot the State are fo arranyed, that e- 
very body knows where he should apply 
on any emergency. Itis not fo in Scot- 
land. The weight of all the depart. 
ments of the State rests upon the shou. 
ders of the Lord Advocate, Ti Thave 
written one letter, I have written at 
least eight hundred letters to Magis. 
trates, with respect to the instructions 
received from Government. 

In order to give the House some idea 
of the powers which have been always 
assumed bv the Lord Advocates of 
Scotland, L shall mention one or two im- 
stances. 

In the beginning of the American 
War, the Lord Advocate of that time 
hearing that there were many vessels 
bound to America, full of emigrants 
and who, he conceived, would be for- 
ced mto the American armies at their 
landing but who would, at all events, 
be lost to their country, assumed tolin- 
self a power of laying those vessels un- 
der an absolute embargo; and for so 
doing, he not only received an indem- 
nity, but the thanks of Parliament. 

My predecessor in office was certain- 
Iv never reckoned a harsh or oppressive 
man; and vet he took the responsibility 
on himselt for an act which by law 1s 
felonv. He received certain imforma- 
tion of a letter being put into the post 
office at Perth for Edinburgh, which 
he apprehended to be of important con- 
sequence to the state, and he did not he- 
sitate, upon his own responsibility, to 
have it taken out of the post office. It was 
this letter which led to the discovery 
and conviction of the traitor Watt. | 

I myself, having learnt that sever? 
vessels were on the point of saring fot 
America, which had not on board abave 


a third of the provisions necessary wed 
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the passengers on the voyage, positively 
laid them under an embargo, until the 
Captain should satusty the Custombouse 
uflicers of having taken ina suthcient 
quantity of provisions for the voyage 5 
and an act of Parliament has since been 
pased to prevent such practices for the 
tature. An that case, too, I acted, per- 
haps, contrary to law, but not 
think it necessary to ask tor an inceém- 
nity. Again, at the time of the insur- 
rection in Ireland, last year, I thought 
it probable that many fugitives would 
cone to Seotland. Ona former ceca- 
sion, the Irish Government would not 
allow any person te leave that country 
without passports. ‘There was no law 
in Scotland which required the produc- 
tion of such passports; but 1 took as 
upon my own responsibility to order, 
that no person coming from Iveland 
without a passport should be suffered to 
land in Scutlaud.. ‘There was no post- 
tive law which gave me power to dose 
and not having applied for an indemni- 
ty, 1 my be now hable to actions of 
damages to those people who by my 
viders were prohibited from landing. 
But still I conceive it is the duty ofa 
Lord Advocate ot Scotiand, to act de- 
cidedly in all such cases, where the 
State is ju danvev, upon his own respon- 
and I will teil the Hon. Gentle- 
fairly, that ithis matica does not de- 
pive mec of my place, 1 shall always act 
inthe same manner, undersimilarcircum- 
stauces.s Applying this principle tu the 
present case, 1 must mention, that in 
October last, after confersing with Ge- 
neral Vyse, then our Military Comman- 
cer, we agreed, that af the Enemy 
should land, there ought to be acommis- 
sion ior declaring Martial Law in Scot- 
land. I stated this to his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, and I added, that it 1 recetved 
an answer from them confidentially, [ 
hould, it the enemy landed in Scotland, 
take Upon myself the responsibility of 
weclaring Martial Law. If the House 
are now disposed to restrict this respon. 
and take upon. themselves the 
othce of Lord Advocate of Scotland, I, 
or my part, shail feel myselr obliged to 
them, ‘The alarm at Edinburgh was 
then SO great, and such was. the distri- 
bution of the Forces, that it would 
have been impossible to have defended 
Edinburgh against a body of sooo men, 
Che bankers were amongst the most a- 
Jarmed, and the foremost to quit the 


town. I certainly considered, that at 
edinburgh should be taken, and twenty 
thousand men assemble in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, in atew days, without 
pay, the consequences would have been 
therctore had resu.ved on 
the measures which, m sucha case, is 
would Le necessary to take. 

Li, then, in the case of actual Invasion 
Cand certainly at was only in case of ac- 
tial invasion that my orders were tobe 
executed,) Mr Morrison hed been im- 
prisoned, it does net follow that thas 
would be an act of injustice and oppres- 
sion. It is not alweys an act of ops 
pression to imprison persons suspected 
of treason. There are many persons, 
who now hold their heads. very higa, 
that have found a temporary imprison- 
ment, Which Kept them from muischied, 
was uo such sestous oppression, ‘The 
opinien [ pave as a Lawyer might, or 
might not be a libel, which would sub- 
ject me toa civil action, but certainly 
ig not a matter worthy the examination 
of Parliament. ‘The memorial of Gar, 
row had nothing to do with the charac. 
ter of Morrisow 5 therefore it may be 
supposed 1 had some farther information. 
The Sheriif Substitute of the County, 
Whose business it Is olliciaily to report 
to me whatever related to the internad 
police or defence of the County, did re- 
poit tu me, that this cauduct of Moriu- 
son bad produced the worst possible e:- 
fect among the Voluntecrs of that 
neighbourhood. I allow that I had no 
particular information against Morrie 
son, but on this single transaction ; but 
stul when the head magistrate of the 
county did wait upot me, and represent 
the all effects of this conduct, it struck 
me more forcibly than from the simple 
memorial of Garrow. 

“¢ T shail now tell the real story of the 
transaction. Garrow had with the kuow- 
ledge ot lis master entered jntoa vo- 
luntcer corpse By attending after his 
work was finished, he had qualfed 
himself as a soldier; and. in order to 
obtain those exemptions that the law 
gave, was necessary that he should be 
inspected. Before the day of inspec- 
tion, he asked his master’s leave to go, 
but was retused: he was suv anxiuus 

¢a.to reconcile his duty to his coun- 
try to his duty to kis master, that he got 
up in the middle of the night, and pe: 
formed that task which his master had 
assigned Lim, and then went to inspec- 
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tion. On his returns Mr Morrison 
turned him off, notwithstanding he of- 
fered to make any amends by addition- 
nal labour, or by deduction trom his 
wages 3; but how did he turn him olf? 
Not as the Hfon. Gentleman (Mr 
Whitbread) would have turned ‘off his 
servant ; no, he refused to pay him the 
wages he had earned before that day, 
and would not pay him till he was 
compelled by a decree of the Shenil’s 
Court. The time when he discharged 
him was also material, ft was on the 
r3th of October, when a labourer in 
Scotland, whois generally engaged by 
the half year, could not easily get em- 
ployment. As there are no poor rates 
in Scotland, Garrow and his family 
might have starved in the winter, if 
they could not find employment. This 
then isthe real cas e and now Iwill 
appeal to every man in this Efouse, 
where ought the charge of injustice and 
oppression to attach? IL almost doubt 
now that my legal opinien was not cor- 
rect, and that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, Mr Morrison could 
be compelled to pay Garrow lis wages 
for the remainder of the half year, as 
there was no ar of duty on his 
part. The House will 
whether it is Mr Morcisn or Garrow 
who is the injured man. 

Although I confess L had no partic 
lar information against Morrison, yet { 
must, in my defence, mention another 
circumstance which I was informed of. 
Parly in the French Revolution, there 
8 SARE at the town of Portsoy, 
within two miles of Morrison’s house a 
Society called * Th e Friends of Univer- 
sal Liberty,” who correspended with 
the Tacobin Club of France. I Knew 
that the head and privtwm mobile of that 
Society was aman who was ikely to 
have considerable influence over Mr 
Morrison. I know that after the 
mectings of that Society had become so 
seditious, that the Sherif was obliged to 
crave leave * to be adn uitted to the ho- 
hour ot their sittings,” they split into 
smaller parties, and one of their favour 
rite measures was to obstruct and dis $- 
courage the rais ‘ing of the volunteer 
force. 

Taking ali those circumstances toge- 
ther, 1 submit it to the candour oft 
House, if T should have been cul; able 
in causing Morrison to be arrested 1 
Case of the actuat invasion of Scotland, 
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The conduct of Morrison, howey er, ap. 
peared to his neighbours nearly in the 
same light as it did to me. Atac ~~ 
ty meetiny, on the scth of April 
Gentleman who was a trend of bis 
brought forward a motion in his behalt 
but it was thrown over the table. 

I trust I have already said enough to 
shew that, in the vy Very critical situation 
I was placed, and with such information 
ai wasthen before me, I might have 
undertaken, on my own responsibility, 
to have Morrison arrested in the event 
of invasion. He concluded, by throw- 
ing himself upon the candour of the 
Hiouse, and apologizing tor having so 
long detained them. 

The Lord Advocate 
below the Bar, when— 

Mr Whitircad moved, That it 
ne ars to this House that ‘the conduct 6 

he Right Honourable Charles Hove, 
his Majesty's Advocate for Scotland, i 
writing the said letter, has been op 
pressive, illegal, and contrary to his of- 
ficial duty. 

The question being put, 

Lord Archthald Hamilton observed, that 
the defence adopted by the learned Lord 
was, in his opinion, ‘a considerable ag- 
eravation of his conduct, particularly 
when he expressed-an expectation that 
rrison should come to him. He 


bid A 


then withdrew 


Mr 
thought the learned Lord should either 
have retracted the sentiments he ha 
expressed against this man, or hav 
prov ed them: Ze did not commend 
the conduct of Morrison, but he though! 
that of the learned Lord was fully ; 
discouraging to the volunteer system | 
Morrison’s. He should theretore vote 
most decidedly for the motion. 

The Attorney General observ ee that, 
after the very full, able, and satisfactory 
statement the House had from 
the learned Lord himself, against whese 
conduct this motion was directed, he 
thought the House would not think 

necessary that this quest ion should he 
very long considered. Upon a reference 
to the circumstances under which he 
acted, he was led to think that a mo- 
tion of this kind was unnecessary, al- 
though there might be some points 
which were far from meeting his appro- 
bation. The learned Lord had wn tten 
trom what he thought to be the tru 
state of the case at the time, and he ac- 
ted on information regularly laid before 


him ; and therefore al! the circumstances 
ot 


if 


ty 
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yvation, as to injury to the indi- 
vidual, were completely done away, for 
he acted on a public information, and 
according to the best of his opinion. 
"There was no proceeding had upon this ; 
ir was only 2 direction how the Sheriff 
was to act in an event which had not 
happened. ‘There were two ways of ex. 
amining the conduct of the learned 
Lord, aud the way to consider it ap- 
ared to him to be this: Whether the 
subiect matter now before the House 
was such a private grievance or public 
enormity as to justify Parliament for 
proceeding in it? On the first, he did 
not think that, taking the whole matter 
collectively, it would appear to call for 
Parliawentary interference, because the 
law was open to the party complaining, 
if he was aggrieved. As to tne letter, 
there were some expressions mit, which 
perhaps the learned Lord would not, 
upon reflection, justify, although, upon 
the circumstances, they might be ex- 
cused. Gentlemen said, that the Lord 
Advocate should have applied for an m- 
demnity in this case, if he was conscious 
his conduct was warranted under the 
circumstances, although not legal; but 
that he would not do, for he had not 
done any one act; he had only directed 
the Sheriff to do an act which had not 
been done, and therefore cou!d not ap- 
ply for any act of indemnity. Consi- 
dering the state of the country at the 
time this took place—the information 
the Lord Advocate received-=the im- 
pression made upon his mind—the man- 
ner im which the man had behaved to 
his master, Morrison, and Morrison to 
him—and all the circumstances ef the 
case taken together, he thought the 
House would not entertain this subject 
m the wav proposed, namely, with a 
view of addressing his Majesty to dis- 
miss the learned Lord from a station 
which he so ably filled: he hoped the 
House would assent to his motion, which 
was, to pass to the order of the day. 
he question was then put, that the 
order of the day be now read, 
Ir Grey opposed this motion, and sup- 
Ported the original one. He expressed 
alarm at the first law officer of the 


of ager 


frown m England, defending conduct 


£0 illegal in the first law officer of the 
-FOwn in Scotland. He was apprehen- 
‘ive of danger to the administration of 
justice if such doctrines were supported. 
«maintained that a great part of what 
uly 1894, 
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had been urged in defence of the learned 
Lord had nothing to do with the case 
before the House. ‘The simple ques- 
tion was, whether this learned Lord, in 
the exercise of his high ofhce of Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, had been guilty 
of misconduct, of illegality, and oppres- 
sion? ‘That learned Lord had entered 
into an historical description of the of- 
fice of Lord Advocate of Scotland, with 
which the House had nothing to do. 
‘The only question was, whether the 
power he had, was exercised with a due 
regard to the liberties of the subject? 
and that question was not to be guided 
according to any dry rules of oficial 
practice, but according to plain com- 
mon sense, and the true and immutable 
principles of justice. He maintained 
that all the cases of embargo, &c. quot- 
ed by the learned Lord, as having taken 
place under his predecessors, did not 
apply to the present case, because they 
were all justified by necessity. Here, 
he contended, there was no such neces- 
sity. It was true, the l-arned Lord had 
acted on information, but he had not 
inquired Into the truth of it, nor given 
the accused an opportunity of being 
heard. He thought that this person 
had been very improperly stigmatized, 
and that the House ought to interlere 5 
for which reason he should vete for the 
original motion. 

Mr Dailias ( Solicitor Gen.) very warm- 
ly supported the cause of the Lord Ad- 
vocate. He said there were three dis- 
tinct considerations in this case. First, 
whether the House was prepared to say, 
that the conduct of the learned Lord 
was illegal? Next, whether, if illegal, 
it was oppressive ? And the third was a 
consequence of the other two, if de- 
cided in the affirmative, namely, that it 
was contrary to the duties of his office. 
On the first ground, whether, the con- 
duct of the Lord Advocate was illegal, 
he had no difficulty in saying it was 
perfectly legal. He acted upon infor- 
mation which justified him, under all 
the circumstances, in what he did; he 
was so well convinced of this, that he 
should have been proud to have acted 
in like manner himself, under similar 
circumstances. Being of this opinion 
upon the first point, he was, of course, 
in favour of the learned Lord on the 
other two; and, instead of censure, he 
had his hearty thanks, 

Mr Kinnaird was surprized that, after 

the 
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the manly avowal of the Lord Advo- 
cate himself, it should be proposed to 
the House to come to an indirect vote 
upon this question—-to give ita kind of 


go-by. Connected as he was with the 
country over which the learned Lord 
possessed a dominion so important, he 
implored the House, tor the satusiaction 
of the people of that country, and for 
the sake of the character of the learned 
Lord himself, not to assent to the pro- 
posiiou for evading the subject. Ad- 
verting to the sentiments of the learned 
Gentleman, (Mr Dallas,) he thanked 
God, the learned Gentlernan wag not a 
Scotch Lawyer, lest he should one day 
become Lord Advocate. 

Mr W, Dundas enumerated briefly the 
ferding points of the Lord Advocate’s 
defence, and put it to the consideration 
of any impartial and candid man, to 
consider the true circumstances. Busied 
with the cuties of his own proiession, 
harassed with the peeps — applications 
raade to him from the nature of his of- 
ficial situation, at this crisis, 
end fired with an ardent zeal for thé 

pport of the volunteer gmp it was 

ito be expected, that, in a moment 
or warmth, he should precisely keep hig 
temper on a subject, and ot periectly, 
nid, correct, and accu. 
rate. He could state the high character 
of that Noble Lord, the service he had 
conduced to his country, which could 
not be sullied by the transaction now 
before the House. He appealed to the 
opinion entertamed of him by the Noble 
Commander in Chief of his Nlajesty’s 
forces 1 Scotland, the Eari of Moira, 
who diflering widely, perhaps, in pol- 
tics, from the Nobie Lord, had given 
uch decided testimony to his public 
inerits. He commanded the first regi. 
ment of the Royal Ediaburgh Volun. 
teers, a corps which had, by dint of his 
energy, been brought forward to such 
excellence as to have been pronounced 
by that Noble Earl equal to regulars, 
tay ing done so much for the ‘public 
service, Was it- wonderful that his keen 
and ardent feclings should, in a single 
instance, go to a ‘little excess? Was it 
too much to ask the House to look 
upon such a circumstance with a fa. 
vourable eve # Had all done as Morrison 
had done, where would have been our 
volunteers? and whete the means for the 
defence of the country? He wished 
Likewise to cor sect an error respecting 
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the consent of the Lord Advocate, in 
bringing a prosecution. That consenj 
was never refused ; though his person. 
management of the prosecution mig! t 
be retused by him. 

Mr Windham said, th: ey were to con. 
sider, what was likcly to be the effect 
of the example, the ditficulty to the in. 
dividual wronged of obtaining redress, 
and in the next place as to the fitness 
of leaving the power in the hands of the 
Lord Advocate. He adinitted thet 
there were cases of urgency where las N 
was and where it ght b: 
necessary to use a Vigour which the law 
did nat sanction. ‘(he cases, howev: 
quoted by the Learned Lord, if they 
were intended to support the genera! 
prineyple, were unnece wet justi- 
iy the act complained of, tl hey. were in- 
applicable. If the Learned Lord could 
have made out a case that the saicty of 
the country required the arrest of this 
ma rs he should have said th: at the Learn. 

ord was not only justiied, but that 
was his duty to anest the man in 
case of an enemy’s landing; no such 
case, however, had been made out. He 
denied the inference drawn from this 
case of Morrison: ws a man to be 
stigmatized as an improper character, 
because he quarrelled with his servant? 
It had been said that the case was too 
inconsiderable to come under the 
tice of the House ; it might be sointhe 
first instance, but not atter the principle 
had been justified upon deliberation. 
As to saying that the man had aremeay 
ai law, that was a mockery, particwiany 
aiter what had been said by the learned 
Lord, that a person who had brought 
forward such a business in Edinburgi 
would not have been in safety. Would 
they then hazard the danger of passing 
Over such an act as this without cen- 
sure? It had been formerly said that 
Scotland was a singular instance of at- 
taining the liberal arts before the me- 
chanical ones; and so whilst they had 
a Wise system of jurisprudence, Jt might 
be doubted whether they had any cor- 
rect constitutional ideas ; fora Lord Ac; 
vocate had done in this case what no 
Attorney-General in this country for 
two hundred years past would have ven- 
tured to have done. He wished the 
House would come to a decision upon 
the main subject, and not get nd of it 
by the previous question. ; 

Lord Castlereagh admutted that tic 
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words of the letter were a little warm, 
and such as the iearned Lord would not 
use ibe were to write the letter Over a- 
gain; but as he clearly had not acted 
irom improper motives, there was not 
suilicient ground tor the motion. 

Lord Henry Petty observed, that Mor- 
rison had been severely punished, with- 
out having been heard in his defence, 
and asked, if they passed to the order o¢ 
the dav, whether they had any security 
that Morrison, and many others, might 
not be subjected to punishment by the 
decrees and mandates of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, secretly recorded, and to be ac- 
ted upon hereafter ? 

Mr Fox said, the learned Lord had 
made a manly defence, but, .at the same 
time, had called for a decision upon 
that question, which was now attempt- 
ed to be got rid of by the order of the 
day. With respect to the case of Mor- 
rison, he asked, whether it was a case 
deserving punishment, that a man should 
prevent his servant from attending a vo- 
junteer corps? And no case oi urgen- 
cy had been made out, as it merely ap- 
peared that the man wished to attend 
on this particular day specified, but that 
it was not absolutely necessary he should 
attend. If Mr Morrison, however, was 
guilty, how much more guilty was the 
Legislature, which allowed all 
the subjects of Great Britain to act in 
the same way that-Morrison had done? 
ius man, besides, ought to have been 
heard before he was punished. He 
next came to the recommendation of the 
Lord Advocate, that no person should 
hold any communication with Morri- 
son; and that m case an enemy landed, 
he should be imprisoned. It might be 
said, that Morrison had not been Impri- 
soncd, or would not be imprisoned ; but 
Was publishing such a threat no-punish- 
ema Ifthe Lord Advocate couid do 
tis, he might imprison, in the .same 
Way, the greatest men in Scotland ; but 
he would not do this for obvious rea- 
Sons; and therefore it was incumbent 
upon Parliament to take up the cause of 
the weak against the strong. ‘The ur- 
Fency was so little proved, that it ap- 
peared there would have been-time to 
write to London concerning the arrest, 
it it was considered necessary. It had 
been said, that the threat of the Lord 
{avocate, that he would do all he could 
cvent Morrison from obtaining 
im case his property 
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should be destroyed by the enemy, 
amounted to nothing, as he could do no- 
thing; the law would take its course, 
If it was so, a futile threat was ad- 
ded to the atrocity of the case. It ap- 
peared that the learned Lord, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of his avoca- 
tions, had some leisure upon his hands ; 
he might as well have employed a 
part oi that leisure in revising his for- 
mer determination, and making atone- 
ment to this injured party. Tle thought 
‘it did not look well for the learned 
Lord to rest his defence upon charac. 
ter; it was seldom in any case the best 
mode ot defence. It was said that the 
words used in the letter merely arose 
from zeal and warmth; but it was not 
their business to accept of such an ex- 
cuse. After some observations, con- 
demning the conduct of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, he concluded by calling on the 
House to apply a sufiicient remedy to 
the evil, and not to forget that it was 
their first duty to protect the weak a- 
gainst the strong. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 
tended that no case had been made out 
which. warranted. Parliamentary inter- 
ference. He was tree to admit, that in 
some points of view things had been 
said which it were rather to be wished 
had not been said, and which there was 
fair ground tor assuming would not be 
said again, But were he driven to the 
option of deciding between a complete 
negative to the proposition, and accord- 
ing an ailirmative, he should, as the 
latter was supported by no conclusive 
argument, decide in the former alterna- 
tive. ‘There was nothing which called 
for the severity of Parliamentary cen- 
sure, or that should degrade a Magis- 
trate vested with important functions, 
who had tor a length of time adminis- 
tered those faithfuliy and zealously, and 
whose services neither policy nor neces~ 
-sity would justity their dispensing with. 
He would appeal to any man, whether 
his feelings now, being apprized of all 
.the circumstancts of the case, were the 
same as when the investigation was 
commenced? The Lord Advocate act- 
.ed upon the representation of the She- 
riff, whose office in Scotland was very 
- different from what it was in this coun- 
try; the facts being taken on the au- 
thority of that oilicer, the fault in that 
respect, if any, rested not with the Lord 
Advocate, who acted ynder considera- 
tichs 
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tions of incumbent duty witha reference 
tothe publicsatety ; and it should be con- 
sidered, the very different powers with 
which the King’s Advocate in Scotland 
was Vested, from those of his Majesty’s 
Attorney General m England. In the 
former, he was an eilicient Magistrate in 
every county wm that part of the king- 
dom, and the then circumstances of 
Scotland should be especially consider 

ed. An invasion was expected in the 
very neighbourhood of asdinburgh, and 
it was © bviously necessary that the vo- 
lunteer corps should be as fully attended 
as possiblethe case of the individual 
then came under consideration, and his 
otter to do any kind of work as an equi- 
valent, tor that his military duty in the 
defence of the country prevented his 
doin, should be duly attended to, as 
wei as the circumstance that his master 
reicsed to pay him, even for the time 
he had his labour, and which obliged the 
servant to seek for redress at law— 
(Some clamorous interruption)—“ If any 
Gentleman,” observed Nir Pitt, “ thinks 
what [have set forth to be ridiculous, 
I hope he wiil state his reasons in an- 
swer to it, so as not to be ridiculous 
himself (a laugh.) 

He contended for the necessity of 
the corps being fully attended at that 
particular period, and alluded to the 
peculiar desire which every man, whose 
breast was warmed with a spark of pa- 
triotism, had to be present at the time 
of inspection by a General Officer, 
Gentlemen should also consider the dif- 
ference between those suspicions which 
may justify the apprehension of an in- 
dividual, and those proots which should 


Necessarily precede passing sentence.-= 


He knew not whether those agricultu- 
ral philosophers would not rather be 
found thatching their barns while the 
enemy were burning their houses.—But 
it forcibly struck him that such conduct 
would alike savour of apathy and cow- 
ardice ; but if the Right Hon. Magis- 
trate in question had contemplated the 
critical circumstances of the time with 
that degree of apathy which it was con- 


tended Mr Morrison had a right to do, 


he should be unfit to fill a situation, 
which, however, acting as he did, he 


trusted a vote of that House would ne- 


ver incapacitate him from ailling. 

With respect to the charge of illegali- 
ty, the letter which had been adduced 
in proof of it, was divided into three 


adjourned. 
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heads. Now two of these heads ke 
could make appear, even according te 
their own views oi the subject, do not 
apply to it at al!, and the third only re- 
motely and conditionally ; ist, as to the 
general opinion expressed by the Advo. 
cate General of the conduct of Morr. 
son, this might be libellous indeed, bur 
the mere expression of an opinion, which 
in this case was the matter charged, was 
equally free to an oificer under Govern. 
ment as to any individual, and there. 
fore that had completely failed. 2d, As 
to the destruction of Morrison’s proper. 
ty. Now it was obvious the letter does 
not order at absolutely, but only recom- 
mends it under certain circumstances, 
namely, the landing of an enemy, and 
that by the troops, to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the enemy. In this 
case the act would take place on the 
order of the Commander m Chiet of the 
forces, not on that of the Advocate Ge- 
neral. As to its being destroyed by the 
enemy, what the author of this letter 
had expresséd of Morrison himselt, 
could not be supposed to produce that 
effect—On the contrary, if he were, as 
represented, a disaffected man, that cir- 
cumstance, or even the allegation ot it, 
would have the very contrary effect, 
and rather tend to secure his property. 
—Now, as to the order of impri- 
sonment, it certainly was entirely con- 
ditional, and had not any immediate et- 
fect whatever. Great allowances, he 
contended, were to be made for an active 

and ardent mind, placed in the situation 
of the Advocate General. He fe!t un- 
der peculiar circumstances the pressing 
perils of the country, and his conduct 
should be judged of on the principles of 
indulgent consideration, with wiuch the 
law judges the conduct of inferior Ma- 
gistrates, when they act, as in this in- 
stance, with pure and upright motives ; 
for these and other reacons, he should 
vote for the order of the day, and a- 
gainst the original question, 

Mr Whitbread made an animated and 
able reply, and declared himself proud 


-to have brought forward the motion, 


whatever might be its fate—The House 
divided : 
For the original motion 82 
Agaimstit - = 159 
Majority 77 
At half-past three o'clock the House 
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TRIAL CF THE STATE PRISONERS. 


trial of Gen. Moreau, and the 
other state prisoners, commenced at 
Paris on the 2gth of May, at nine o’clock 
in the morning. ‘Lhe curiosity and 
anxiety of the public were so strongly 
excited, that the doors of the Palace of 
Justice were crowded by break of day, 
by persons eager to hear the trial. The 
barriers were shut, strong patroles pa- 
zaded the city, and the police agents 
were every where on the alert. 
. The first day was occupied in the 
reading of the indictment, which has 
deen published in a large octavo vo- 
lume. It sets out with stating, that 
* the Commissary of Government has 
established three propesitions1st, Phat 
the consp.racy 18 indisputably proved 3 
ad, That the English Government is the 
soul ef it; and, 3d, ‘That all the indi- 
viduals connned in viriue of the differ- 
ent mandates of arrest, are authors or 
accomplices in the conspiracy, or guilty 
of infringing the law of the oth Ventose 
(28th Teb.) relative to conspirators, 
‘The proofs arise from tacts imputed to 
the accused, and ‘depositions obtained 
by divers interrogations.” 

Then follow the depositions of 
Georges Cadouda!l, Roussillon, Bouvet 
de Lozicr, the two Polignacs, Lajolais, 
the Ex-Marquis de Riviere, Louis Pi- 
cot, Rolland, &c. Georges Cadoude! 
avows that he came to Paris to over- 
turow the Consular Government, and 
to put Louis XVILL. in the place of Bo- 
haparte; that there were several per- 
sons in Paris under his orders ; that the 
plan had been furmed and was to be 
executed m concert with the ci-devant 
French Prnces: that he had long had 
Sums Of money at his disposal, and that 
he was to attack the First Consul with 
arins, &c, sumilar to those of his attend- 
ants, 

lhe other witnesses are 1 made to 

pose that they came to France for the 


in concert with Picheeru and Moreau, 
for they all state that Moreau at first en- 
tered into their views, and some o: them 
add, that he deceived them with the 
assurance of his having a strong mili- 
tary force at his command, but, on their 
arrival in brance he retracted, and wish- 
ed them to become his instroments, and 
get him appointed Dictator.—All this, 
however, is stated to have passed at 
private interviews between Moreau 
and Pichegra, at which none of the 
witnesses were present; all that they 
relate on this subject is merely from 
hear-say, and chielly trom the iforma- 
tion of Picacgru hinself. 

Of Moreau, it is steted in the indiet- 
ment, that in his first «xammation be- 
fore the Grand Judye, he had dened 
that he knew of Pichegra being in Pa- 
ris, that he had ever seen him—that 
there was any question of a reconciia- 
tron between them, ey that he had seei 
Georges; whereas there was a mass of 
proots of their interviews, conferences, 
and connections, and im an after exemr. 
nation, and more explicitry ma letter 
to the Chici Consul, sioreaw had him- 
self acknowl.cged that overtures had 
been made to him. Ft ts further ob- 
served, that Moreau, when he com- 
manded the army of the Rhme, must 
have known of Picheern’s treasons, vet 
for tour months and a halt he was silent 
on the subject, and did rot disclose 
them will uiter the Directory had dis- 
covered the affair, and decreed his de- 
portation. Ina letter to the Directory 
he declared himself no longer the frend 
of Pichegru, when the latter appeared 
the enemy of the Republic; therefore 
the msurmountable barrier of recipro- 
cai hatred should have been placed be- 
tween them. 

From all these cireumstances if is In- 
ferred, that there 1s clear and incontro- 
vertible proof that Morean was one of! 
the chiets of the conspiracy, and that if 
the First Consu! has not been asassi- 


nated, 
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nated, it civil war has not broken out 
in France, it is only because Moreau 
Wished to be Dictator. 

Besides those above mentioned, there 
are Dalry, a Chouan Adjutant; Bour- 
bon, attached to the Stat? of Georges ; 
Lemercier, a Chouan ; Cadoudal,a cap- 
tain of Chouans, related to Georges ; 
Lelan, a Chouan; Even, a Chouan 
Chict; Merille, a Chouan, known by 
the name of Beauregarde ; and ‘lrocke, 
jun. who came from England with Le- 
‘hese, with the conspirators 
before enumerated, amount to 33, and 
are declared by the Public Accuser, to 
be arraigned for a conspiracy, tending 
to disturb the Republic by acivf war, 
and to oppose the legitimate authority. 
There are hkewne 16 others accused of 
aiding the conspirators, namely, mne 
for having favoured the introduciion of 
the Chieis into France, and. facilitated 
their arrival at Paris, and seven for hav- 
ing concealed the conspirators in Paris. 

Gauthier, who pleaded for Coster Saint 
Victor, took an objection to the com- 
petence of the Court, which was over- 
tuled. Moreau rested entirely on the 
Justice of the Court. 

The persons who arrested Georges 
were brought as witnesses. He denied 
knowing any thing of them. De con- 
essed his different journeys to England, 
and that his object was to restore Mo- 


marchy, but he wanted the means, and 
knew of none that he possessed even 


at the time of bis arrest. He denied 
having any thing to do with the Infer- 
nal Machine. 

Bouvet de Lozier deciared that he, 
Georges, and others, came to France, 
mereiy on the assurance that Moreau 
was tavourable to their designs. He 
repeated his deposition respeciing the 
mterview between Moreau, Georges, 
and Pichegru, the result of which 
was communicated to him by Geor- 
ges. 

Armand Policnac confessed that the 
establishment of Monarchy and an as- 
surance of the co-operation of Mo-eau, 
had induced him to come to Paris; 
but he had repente of the step when 
he found that Moreau wished to be 
Dictator. He had protested against 
every scheme of assasinating the First 
Consul, and only wished to attack him 
an case he refused to vield to the Prince. 

General Moreau was then heard. He 
Gontessed his reconciliation with Piche- 
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gru:; he said that many Generals had 
joined him to pray his recall trom the 
Pirst Consul ;—that he had told La: 
lais, that it Pichegru would retire 
into Germany, he did not despair of 
succeeding. He observed that Laio. 
lais did not goto England at his inv. 
tation :—he confessed the oveitures 
which Rolland had made him on the 
part of Pichegru, but he had considered 
them as extravagant——He formally 
denied the interview with Pichegra on 
the Boulevards de la Madelaine ; and 
although Liajolais persisted im his asser. 
tion, Moreau also persisted in denyingit, 

Bouvet de Lozier was again brought 
forward, and declared that he took 
Pichegru and Georges from Chaillot to 
the place of meeting, saw them get 
out of the carriage, and understood that 
it was to meet Moreau. 

Moreau then confessed that Pichegru 
was twice at his house; the first tine, 
he said was a mere complimentary visit, 
but the second tame Pichegru made o- 
vertures to him jabout the army, and 
about the infiuence which the Prin- 
ces might have there; the advantages 
that might be taken from the invasion, 
Sc. all which he answered so as to make 
him dissatished. His letters were then 
read, his prociamations on the fubject 
of Pichegru, and his letter to the First 
Consul, 

The president then asked him, how, 
after having denounced Pichegru as a 
traitor, he could receive him at his 
house ? 

Moreau answered, that at first he 
thought these accusations well founced; 
but if he hed then committed a tauit, 
his subsequent victories had atoned for 
it, 

The President then again questioned 
him about the overtures, 

Moreau allowed that they were made ; 
and observed that, when he commanc- 
ed armies, similar overtures were mace 
to him, both by Republicans and Roya- 
lists. 

Being asked why he did not denounce 
them? he said, he would much rather 
fight the enemy than give such infor- 
mation ; that as to the project of being 
Dictator, he could have obtained it, if he 
wished, before the arrival of Bonaparte ; 
that it had been proposed to him, but 
he looked upon the man as a madman 
whose dssign was to overthrow the 
Government, 
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The President again inquired pattt- 
cularly as to the meeting on the Boule- 
Vards. 
Moreau persisted in denying it. He 
had served the Consul on the i3th Bru- 
muite (oth Nov. 17995) and, tar trom 
having the least ambition, he only de- 
manded the command of aa army. It 
was therefore :mpossible that he could 
have wished that the Consuls might dis- 
appear. 

One of the Judges required the ut- 
most exactness in the expression“ to 
make the Consuls disappear.” 

Rolland repeated them, affirming 
hem to be his very words.—Moreau 
ersisted in denying them; and added, 
hat Rolland could not have persisted 
in them but to improve his own lot. He 
had been sent to the Abbey, while he 
(Moreau) was in the ‘Temple, guarded 
day and night by gens d’armcs. 

The presideat observed to him, that 
le had no guards until after Pichegru 
had commuted suicide; and that the 
reason of Rolland and several other cul- 
pritshaving been contined in the Abvey, 
aud other prisous, was, thatthe Temple 
could not contain the whole of them. 

Moreau having been asked by the 
President, whether he had any ching to 
vemath on the supplementary deposi- 
t on ot Rolland? replied, that if he had 
veen desirous to form any party, he 
would nave looked for partisans, not a- 
hong tie Royalists, but in the armics 
aad the constituted authorities: that, 
sowever, he had maintained no connec- 
tion with them, and that he saw but 
Very few strangers. 

‘The Abbe David was then examiu- 
The correspondence between 
‘forcau and Pichegru was read over to 
tim. He identified all the letters ex- 
cept one from Pichegru, which he had 
hot received. From the correspondence 
appeared, that, before the Revolu- 
ion, David had, in succession, been 
Curate of Pompadour, and since 1789, 
Curate in La Lozere; a Clerk in the 
Departmental Administration, a mem- 
rides Legation; next a Storekeeper, 
Secretary General of the Department 
> the Eastern Pyrenes; and, lastly, 
General of the Bishop of Limo- 
Sess He admitted that he interested 
himself jn reconciling Pichegru to Mo- 
Sad thes his journey to London 
Pichegru’s return to 

confessed his having re. 
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quired a Bishoprick, and that Moreau 
had solicited it for him. 

The President asked him, Why, in- 
stead of attending to his duty, as Vicars 
General, he had gone to England? He 
replied, that he bad been to see Piche- 
gru, and that he had been promised an 
income of 2s5ol. Sterling inthe employ- 
ment of teaching. He was then shown 
the letter in which Pichegru urged his 
departure ; and pointed out the place 
where he could get money. He pretended 
thatthis letternevercame tohand. Itwas 
urged to him, that the letter had been 
found upon him at Calais; and that, 
when ist interrogated, he had declared 
that it was a letter written in the year 
1796, and that it had come frem Jura; 
but itwas shewn to him by the post mark, 
that it was written in the year a1, that it 
had come from England, and thatit was 
certainly the hand writing of Pichegru. 

Roger, named Loiseau, passed his ex- 
amination. ‘The depositions and the 
pleadings represented him as an accom- 
plice in the attempt, and inventor of 
the Infernal Machine 5; that he had gone 
to London; that he had there enicred 
into the pay of the English Government, 
aud had been initiated into ail the pro- 
jects of assassination and rebellion direc-~ 
ted ayainst France and the First Con- 
sul; that ne had returned to Paris with 
the intention of joing mm the plot of 
the conspirators ; that he had frequent 
intercourse withGeorges and all the con- 
spirators; that he had attended at the 
assemblies which they held at the house 
of ‘famerlan; and that he had ordered 
an expensive sabre and an uniturm dress. 

Four witnesses repeated certain de- 
clarations which had been made to them 
by Picot, relative to the atrocious ma- 
chinations of Roger 

Koger replied, that it was easy to 
make Picot say any thing, when he 
was condemned to death. 

Four gens d’armes then gave an ac- 
count of what Roger had said to them in 
the ‘emple, relative to the conspiracy, 
of which he had pointed out Georges, 
Pichegru, and Moreau, as ringleaders. 

Moreau represented that these depo- 
sitions had been made up with a design 
of giving a colour to the charge against 
him. 

Herve was then examined—He deni- 
ed, with much firmness, all the charges 
against him. 

Lenoble passed his examination ; and 
several 
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several witnesses deposed that he had 
been engaged in the conspiracy. 
Coster st Vicor, Kubin L» Grimaue 
eiere, Deville calied Yam rian, and 
Armand Gallhard, were also examined ; 
wheu many witaesses deposed thet they 
were connected with the conspiratots. 
"Phe sitting conciuded at six o'clock. 
June Captain Wrght*, who 
fanded most of the conspirators, was 
this day examined. He stated, that 
being a prisoner of war he could not de- 
pose to any things; and that beng an 
bnglishinan, and faithful servant, he 
would not answer any question. Geor. 
yes and Jovaux pretended that thy 
did net know Captain (Vricht. He 
was recognized by the julor of the 
"Femple, who saw him there when he 
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‘The Imperial Attorney-General then 
spoke as tuliows :— Every triend tu 
the country poured forth his biessings 
on the Government, which was insens)- 
bly healing the wounds of the state, 
when the horrible attempt ot the 34 
Nivose, the Internal Machine, was me. 
aitated for its destruction. It was well 
known that this attempt had bern sug. 
gested and paid fer by the English Go. 
vernm nt: andth: French, however va. 
rious their general opinions might be, 
united in declaring tne wickedness of 
it. The report ot the Grand Judge in- 
forms us, that Frenchmen, who ore un. 
worthy of that name, have been again 
vomited forth on our land, in order to 
make 4 similar attempt. 

* What was the object of the conspi- 


was a prisoner in the year six with Sir racy? [he accused have not only de- 
Smah. He was also recogniz-  clared, but have made a boast of 1t—the 
ed by other witnesses, and by one ‘Troe establishment cfthe tnrone of the Bour- 
melin, now under arrest, who had been bons. And what was the kind of throne 
taken with Sir Sidnev, and was put which thev would have raised? That 
with him ain the Pempie, wh re he pas- which would have been decorated with 
a sed tur Sir Sidney Smith's servant, the poniards of assassins. Whom did they 
by the naae of jones. Berg sent wish t serve? the remains of a fugitive 
at out of france, he returned soon after dyrastv, inthe pay of a power, known 
i tn disguise, and contributed to Smith’s by its national hatred to France; of a 
ii} escape. Ali these facts he contessed. dynasty, which, by flying from a consti. 
bt tthe request of the Attorney-Ge- tutional throne, had exp: sed the nation 
Lif merat, the interrogatory which Capt. to all the horrors of anarchy, Trom 


Wrght underwent m the Temple was 
read to him, as well as the declaration 
e: Tromelin. Wright persisted in his 
refusal to answer. 

June 5.-—Wrinesses were heard for 
the accused, Riviere, David, and Spin. 


KReSses Who appeared for Spin, spoke 
enly of his integrity and geod charac- 
ter. 


whom did they receive their mission? 
Yhey agree that the nobility were alto- 
gether indifferent, that the clergy were 
faithful, and the people ina state of apa- 
thy. Vhev had then no mission what- 
ever to come and a'tack the great men, 


The Abbe Sicard declares, that he imvested with nationa! power bv 2 so- 

was acquainted. with the project of re- lemn act, confirmed by an unanunous 
conciing Pichegru and Moreau; that assent. What was the object of those who 
1 ke opproved this design of his friend supported them? the destruction of Ly- 
- the Abbe David; and thatthe corres- ons, Toulon, Brest, &c. the ruin of our 
pondence which took place, contained commerce, and to light up the brands 
Kothiag but justificetious on the part of ef civil war in every part of France. 
: the one, and assurances of friendship on The Imperial Commissary divided 
| the part of the other, The seven wit- the accused into seven classes.—Those 


sent by England with Georges at their 
head. Those who were re-united at 
Paris. ‘The accomplices from England. 

Those 


* Captain Wright, of the Vincejo brig of 18 guns, was cruizing m Quiberon bay, 
about the roth ot May last, and it falling a dead calm, a number of French gun- 
brings, lurgers, &c. came out and attacked him; when, after a hard contest of three 

| hours, and having lost 30 men, and the brig much damaged, Capt. Wright — 
| firced to surrender. He was sent to Paris by Gen. Julien, preiect of the ec- 
partment of Morbihan, on supposition that he had lance’ Georges, Pichegru, 
1 Trance, and because he was Sir Sidney Smith’s Lieutenant, and escaped wita 


srom the Tempe. 
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Those who came from the Departments. 
The agents who were entrusted with 
their respective abodes im the Depart- 
nents. {hose who had private iodg- 
ings at Paris. ‘Thoie who received 
the Conspiratois without being ac- 
quainted with their designs. 

“ Che facts stated in the acts of ac- 
cusativa fully estabush the existence 
of the conspiracy. ‘The presence of 
Ge rges at Paris isth mos alarming 
charge ‘nat can be brouzht against him. 
‘Those whom he brough with him, as 
weil os those who vo.wutarily ac Compa 
nied him, mus’ be considered as his ac- 
complices; and their meeting dissipates 
every doubt as to the existence of a 
plot ayaimst the safety of the State. 
Charles Riviere and the two Polignacs 
preten. an vam that whey were not 
the accomplices of Georges. ‘heir 
mission, their voyage, their connection 
with a part of the consprrators, and 
every a nnowledgment they have made, 
prove them to be accomplices. Da- 
wid, Lajolar, Moreau, and Couchery, 
are included in the second class, Has 
Moreau tak-n p rt in the conspiracy ? 
Di lie propose to derive any advaniage 
trom it?” 

The Imperial Commissary. after sta- 
ting the circumstances of the mission of 
David, who was arrested at Calais a- 
bout 15 months ago, as he was going 
to tetch, from the midst ot the enemies 
Prauce, a friend whom he wished to 
reco cile with Moreau; and after sta- 
ting the mission of Leiolais, who on his 
arnval at London reported that Mo- 
reau declared for'the Princes, drew 
his conclusions that Moreau had tak- 
parc in the conspiracy after the first 
debarkation of Georges, He proves it 
by the correspondence, which was es 
tavlished about this period between 

leneuve anc Fresnieres and by the 
vf Lajolais ; by the hope of the 
ng Princes; and, lastly, by Piche- 
sent to «xecute the project, 
tie probable success of which, without 
Moveau had communicated. 

ie Europe was astonished to see the 
of Moreau and Pichegru. ‘To 
“Xcuse this recanciliation, Moreau re- 
presents, in vain, the return of the E- 
aoe the amnesty of the Chouans, 
he every where. Does 
unk himself authorised to 
gy inself with aman whose trea- 
son's Known to him? Moreau, you 
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are not asimple individual, as you re- 
present yourself to be. You were a 
General Cinef. You had an ap- 
pointment of go,ooo francs, which 1s 
that of actual service. You were attend- 
ed by four Aides-de-Camp. You were 
theretore one of the first persons in a 
Government, against you avow 
that overtures haa been m.de even on 
the part of the Princes. You had 
duties to fulfil; and you ought to have 
given an account of the crimunal p o- 
jectsthat had been confidentially commu- 
nicated to-you. Your lence respecting 
Pichegru, who ought to have been sus- 
pected by you, is culpable. You had 
conferences with him = accordimg to 
your own avowal; but you deny the 
first meeting, because you perceive that 
it was the most criminal.—You dare not 
confront yourself with two men, whose 
union with you would completely esta- 
blish your character as an accomplice. 
You have received Pichegru; and you 
own that he questioned you upon the 
state of France, the disposition of the 
army, &c.—Was it tor Moreau quietly 
to hear the questions of the agent of the 
Brit'sh Cabinet 

Imperial Commissary then ex- 
plained the plan of conduct which Mo- 
reau appeams to have adopted on that 
occasion : 

“* Georges, lively and headstrong, ac. 
customed to attacks of main force, was 
p isuaded, that, after a stroke of this 
kind, the white standard would be un- 
furled. Pichegru, more discreet, was otf 
opinion that this object could not be 
obtained without an intermediate a- 
gent, and he thought of Morcau. ‘The 
declaration of Rolland, whose frank- 
ness is evident, unfolds the advantage 
that Moreau thought to derive from at- 
tacks directed by Georges and his ac- 
complices. ‘The crime being accom- 
plished, Moreau was to proceed to the 
Senate, and to take the reins of Go- 
vernment. Moreau, you have betray- 
ed the national glory, of which your 
own made a part. ‘The services you 
have rendered to your country ought 
to have made it more dear to yon; but 
they cannot excuse the enormous crime 
in which you have been concerned.” 

The Commissary, after having spo- 
ken of those men whose robberies m 
the West had operated as reasons for 
associating them in this conspiracy, pas- 
sed immediately to the Ducorps, the 
vile 
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vile messengers of the brigands, and 
who obtained, by services of this kind, 
commissions as Officers trom Louis 
XVIIL—He concluded with saying-= 
May my pamiul office never more 
claim the severity of national justice for 
a similar attempt!” He closed with 
demanding sentence of death against 


the accused persons named tn the act of 


accusation, excepting Even, Carron, 
Gallais, and his wite, ot whose intentions 
the Court would judge. 

Dommanget, for Moreau, and several 
other official defenders, demanded and 
obtained that the trial should be suspen- 
ded in order to prepare their defence. 
The iitting was accordingly suspended. 


Sune 5. 

General Moreau spoke as follows :-— 

Gentlemen—A ppearing before you, 
I demand to be heard fora moment. I 
have a perfect confidence in the coun- 
sel whom I have chosen. I have leit 
to them, without reserve, the 
vindicating’ my ianocence. It is by 
them only that I will speak to justice 5 
eer I feel the necessity of speaking my- 

if, both to you and to the nation. 

Unfortunate circumstances, pro- 
duced by chance, or prepared by ha- 
tred, may obscure some moments of the 
life of the most honest man. A guilty 
man May remove suspicions as well as 

the proofs of his crimes; a whole life 
surest evidence for cr a- 

mst a person accused. Now I op- 
pose muy whole hfe to the accusers by 
whom lam charged. It has been sut- 
public to be known. I shail 
iil some epochs ot it; and the 
vesses [ shail call are the French 
people, and those whom France has con- 
ou ered, 

‘* T was devoted to the study of the 
law at the begining of the revolution, 
which was to lay the foundation of the 
liberty of the krench people. It altered 
the destimation of inv lite, which thence- 
torward I devote arms. I did not 
piace myseli among the soldiers of li- 
bertv from ambuion; L embraced the 
military profession from a respect for 
the rights of nations; I became a war- 
rior because 1 was a citize 

“* I bore this character under the ban- 
ners; Lalways preserved it; the more 
I loved liberty, the more I submitted 
to ctserpline, T-advanced rapidly e- 
nough, but always from step to step, 


ys always the 
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without skipping any; aly VAYS ser rving 
my country, never flatter: ng the Com. 
mitiees. Arrived at the command in 
chief, when victory made wus adyane. 
amidst hostile nations, I endeavoure. 
not less to make them respect the cho 
jacter of the French people, weed to 
make them fear its arms. War, # 
my command, was a scourge only in int the 
fie'd of battlé. Even from among thei 
ravaged fields, hostile nations an 
‘powers more than once gave me th 
tesumony. I thought this cor iduct a 
proper as our victories, to make con- 
quests for France, 

dare believe the nation has not 
forgotten how much I showed mvcelf 
worthy of my post; it has not forgotten 
with what eager devotion I was seen 
fighting in Itaty, at subordinate posts; 
it has not forgotten how I was brought 
back to the command in chief through 
the reverse of fortune experienced by 
our armies, and I was appointed General 
in a manner by our misfortunes. It re- 
members how I twice recomposced the 
army from the wreck of those that were 
dispersed ; and how, after having twice 
restored it so as to be able to make a 
stand against the Russians and avainst 
Austria, I twice quitted the com mand, 
to assume another of greater conse- 
quence. 

was not, at that period of 
better Republican than at any other; 
but appeared more so, 1 saw cted 
towards me, in a more part icular Wan- 
ner, the lopks aud the conte: 
those who were able to eive he 
public a new direction. It was propo- 
sed to me, and the fact 1s well Known, 
to place myself at the head of an un- 
dertaking resembling that of the 15th 
Biumaire (Nov. 9 1799.) My ambition 
could easily have covered itself. with 
appearances, or even have assumed the 
honour of every sentiment of love to 
my country. ‘The proposition was mad 
tome by men famous in the Revo! ution 
for their patriotisin, and n 1 our Natio nal 
Assemblies for their talents ; I refused 
it. J thought IT was made to comm: ind 

armies, and would not command the 
Republic, This is proof sufficient, tha 

if I had any am ibition, 1t was not tha at 

of authority or power. Soon after I 

pro ved it in a still stronger manner. : 
The 18th Brumaire arrived, and 

was at Paris, ‘Chat revolution, broug™ 


? 
on by others as well as myself, cok! 
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rot alarm my conscience. Directed by 
gman surrounded with great glory, I 
might have expected a happy result 
from ite assisted in it, whilst other 
parties pressed me to put myself at their 
head to oppose it. At Paris I received 
the orders of General Bonaparte. In 
causing them to be executed, 1 assisted 
in raising him to that high station which 
circumstances had rendered necessary. 
When some time after he oifered me the 
chief command of the army of the 
Khine, I accepted it from him with as 
much devotion as if I had received it 
at the hands ot the Republic. Never 
were my military successes more rapid; 
more numerous, and more decisive, than 
at that period when their splendour was 
spread over the Government which 
now accuses me. In return tor so much 
success, the greatest advantages of 
which was the having securely establish- 
ed peace on the Continent, the soldier 
heard the loud cries of national gratis 
tude. 
_ * What a moment was it to conspire, 
i such an idea ever entered into my i- 
magination! Every one knew the de- 
votion of the armies to the leaders 
whom they loved, and who had led 
them from victory to victory. Would 
an ambitious man, a conspirator, have 
let the opportunity escape, when at the 
Head Ot an army of 1cc,000 men that 
had so often conquered, he repaired to 
tie Dosom of a nation stil agiiated, and 
ever in a state of disquiet ? 
_ Ethought of nothing but disband- 
ing the army, and I retired to the calm 
o: civil life. In that situation of repose 
which was not destitute of glory, I no 
count enjoyed those honours which it is 
hot in human power to snatch from me. 
Lequally enjoyed the remembrance of 
my ceeds, the testimony of my consci- 
ence, the esteem of my countrymen and 
i reigners, and, if L may be allowed, the 
natteriny and sweet presentiment of the 
favourable opinion of posterity. 
“Tenjoyed a fortune which was not 
large, because my desires were not great, 
and which reproaches not my conscl- 
ence. entoved my retreat. Surely I 
might be contented with my lot, who 
never envied that of any person. My 
family and friends were so much the 


mo » des ‘ 
fe Gear to me, since, having more to. 


ODE for fr m my credit and furtune, 
Th could be attached to me alone, 
hese blessings, the only ones to which 
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I could affix any great value, occupied 
my whole soul, and forbade the entrance 
of any sentiment of ambition. Could 
it have been prepared to entertain cri- 
minal protects ? 

«« ‘This state of my mind was so weil 
known, and was so well fortined by the 
distance at which J was placed from all 
the avenues to ambition, thar, from the 
victory of Hohenlinden to the day of 
my arrest, my enemies could never dis- 
cover, nor charge me with any other 
crime than the freedom of discourse. 
My opinions have often been favoura- 
ble to Government; and if they have 
sometimes not been so, could I suppose 
that this freedom was a crime among a 
people that had so frequently decreed 
liberty of thought, liberty of speech, li- 
berty of the press, and which they hae, 
in a great degree, enjoyed even uncet 
Kings 

“ { confess that, born with a consi- 
derable freedom of character, I could 
not lose that attribute of France wlhicre 
I received my birth-right ; nor in camps, 
where every thing gives it fresh scope 5 
nor in the revolution, which proclaimed 
it as the virtue of a man, and the right 
of a citizen, But will persons who con- 
spire blame so highly that which they 
do not appreve? Such a spirit of trees 
dom seldom accords with the mysteries 
and principles of politics. Had J enier- 
tained plans cf conspiracy, I should 
have dissembled my seriments, and 
have solicited employments, which 
would again have placed me with the 
forces of the nation.— Lo encourage me 
to such a step, f had the example of all 
ayes, sanctioned also by success. Monk 
did not withdraw from the armies wicn 
he formed his plot, and Brutus and Cas- 
sius approached the heart of Cesar in 
order to plcrce Ite 

Mayistrates, have nothing more to 
say to you. I protest, in the tace ot 
Lieaven and of men, the innocence and 
integrity of my conduct. You know 
your duties; France listens to yous 
Europe contemplates you, posterity a- 
Waits your decision.” 

Bonnet then addressed the Court oa 
behalf of Moreau. He demanded what 
were the proofs against Moreau, and of 
what nature were they? He asserted 
that the letter of Moreau to David, and 
to the first Consul, far from establishing 
the accusation, were justincatory. “A 
hundred and tvity witnesses, sald 
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he, have been heard; 
inculpates the General; and nothing 1s 
found ayainst him but declarations made 


not one of them 


on interrogatories by two or three out 
of 47 accused persons: Solitary declara- 
tions, which were evidently contrary to 
all probability. 

He gave a splendid enumeration of 
Moreau’s victories, and concluded that 
if the General had purposed to serve the 
Princes, it would have been when he 
was at the head of the armics ; and the 
man who, when he learned that Bona- 
parte had landed in France, publicly ex- 
claimned—“ [his is the man who is ne- 
cessary to save France,’ cannot have 
entertained the design to destroy him, 
and arrogate to himself the supreme au- 
thority. 

In the sittings of the 6th and 7th va- 
rious other accused persons were de- 
fended by their respective advocates. 
One of the latter more than once ad- 
dressed the Court, Juges et non Jures, 
(judges and not Jurors): He was re- 
peatedly interrupted, and at length si- 
lenced, as being wanting in the respect 
due to the Court. 

Jute the openi ng of this sit- 
ting the President demanded of the per- 
sons accused, if they had any thing to 
add to thet ir de fe nce, when Leridan "and 
Jules Polignac alone spoke on the occa- 
sion, The | ‘ont reques sted, in case he 
should be condemned, that the - money 
found upon Imm, be nig his own private 
property, s hould be given to his aged 
mother: while the latter, mdifferent to 
his own fate, earnestly supplicated for 
the life of his brother. ‘The Court then 

retired to deliberate on the sentence of 
the respective prisoners. Its delibera- 
tions lasted 20 hours, and at four o’clock 
the following morning the Court was re- 
sumed; when the President made known 
its final determination, in the presence 
of the prisoners, and the crowd wl hich 
had waited in the hall during that peri- 
ed, in expectation of the resul iting sen- 
tence. It Was as follows :— 

Ge orves Cadk Bouvet de Lozie 
Russillon, Rochelle, Armand Polis mac, 
d I yzier, De Rivie re, Louis Due rps, 
Picot, Lajolais, Coster rss Victor, 
Deville, Arman cps ard, aux, Bur- 
bau, Lemercier, Le Merilic, and Ro- 
ger, were conde aan to suffer Death, 
With confiscation of their goods. 

General Moreau, Jules Polignac, Le- 

tidan, Rolland, and a young woman of 
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the name of Hi iZay, Were condemned t» 
suffer two years imprisonment, 

Victor Couchery, David, Herve, Le 
noble, Kubin Lagrima saudiere, Noe! Du- 
corps, flatry, kven, Lrochcpere, iro. 
chefils, Monnier and his wite, 
and ius wife, Spin, Carron, Gailais and 
his wite, were acquitted, 

Dumont and tus wife, Dubuisson and 
his wife, and Verdet, were ordered tg 
the Police for correction, 

June 10. Yesterday at St cl loud 
Madame Poli lenac threw herself t the 
feet of the E mperor, as op was pa Ing 
through the hall where he receives thy 
Ministers to the apartment of the hm 
press, and supplicated him for the par- 
don of her husband. She had been trom 
six in the morning with the bk: 
who, in the kindest and most 
manner, had not only supported and en- 
couraged her, but ‘had contrived the 
means of an interview with the kinpe- 
ror. ‘Lhe presence of a woman in a 
place where women are not perm. ‘ted to 
enter, occasioned surprise im his 
rial Majesty, when, bursting into tear, 
she told him, she was Mademe Polignac, 
‘lhe Emperor stopped, regarded het 
with attention, and expressed his 
nishment that M. de Polignac, whom he 
remembered as the companion o1 ! 
youth, at the military school, 
have engaged in such an odious transa 
tion. Madame Polignac, t 


npre 


well! as the 
violence of her grief would allow her, 
—_—. to exculpate her hush ind ot 

design of participating m cries 
which are forbidden by honour as \ ell 
as by the laws. The accents of 
grieig¢ eave additional force to her supp. 
cation; and his Imperial Moyesty, »n0 
was very much affected onthe occas on, 
replied: “ As the attempt was agaist 
my-own life, ] may be just: 
doni ing him, and pardon hiz rde 
ingly.” When he had! with aco! 
descending attention the expressions | 


ver? 
her gratitude, he said, are 
culpable indeed, who emp.oy therm 
faithful servants in such and 


ill-contrived undertakings. ‘They cab 
not justify the exposure of their youns 
people to dangers which they do not 
partake with them.” 

The Police Office has, this ™ orig, 
ordered the following letter to be post 
ed in all parts of Paris :— ia 
“ The Counsellor of State and Prefect 


of the Police, to the 
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Police, to the Inspector General, to 
the Peace Officers, and the Inspectors 
ot the Police of Paris. 

“ While the public proceedings 2- 
gainst the Conspirators lasted, I enjoin. 
ed you, Gentlemen, to give free access 
Palace of Justice ; ; and J recom- 
mended you to let the citizens celiver 
their opinions freely, and im every place 
on the sudiect of the trials. But now, 
that the Court of i fustace has delivered 
ts sentence, every this 1g Inust return to 
its ordinary course ; an d yor wall not 
persons to assemble, parti- 
ularlv at the Court of justice, or to 
mblish, sell, or distribute any printed 
per or pamphlet relative to the per- 
ms condemned. You will arrest all 
persons who shell act in disobedience to 
this order.” 

‘Yune 11.—The sister and aunt of M, 
dd: Riviere, wentto ot Cloud tuimpiore 
the clemency ot the Emperor in favour 
ot their unhappy relative. His Majest 
said to Mad. de Riviere, that he 
not conceive it possible for a man of 
ense and henour to associate hin 


To the 


velit 


with Ungands ; when one of the young 
Ladies throwing herself at the feet of 
the Eroperor, rephed, amidst signs and 
tears, * f can assure vour | Majesty; that 


met them by chance in 


U Va f This t trait of Silite 
touch the Emperor, 
who raised her from the ground, and ca- 


*, a young ladv 

ire, whose father was 
coudemned by the same sentence, and 
in confinement, 


Jace 


without re- 
ves, without fricnds, without coun- 
S, Went alone to express her 
to Madame the » Princess Louis 
B naparte, Fler $ ree 
ceived her with the same Poo 
which the {impress her mother had gl- 
ven suca afleetingexamples. She con- 


Gh 


aespar 


ghnes 


Cucted her immediately to St Cloud. 
the grief znd supplications of the 
young Lajolais obtamed the pardon of 

thy 

_ When his Imperial Majesty observed, 
is was te second time that her 
id been guilty of a crime against 
» Macemoiselie Lajolais replied 


accents of in 
ier Vorc 


tears 


PCTIUOUSNCSS, 
© was interrupted by sobs and 

Sve, the first time my father 
Was innocent, doubtless ; but now 2 Suppl 
fate of you has par Jong.?” 


while 


’ 
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‘Phe pardon of M. Bouvet de Lover 
i$ nted the same cay to Made:ne:- 
Bouvet, his sister, umder the aus- 
pices ot her imperial fitghness Madame 
the ?rincess Mur 

When he parconed Rochelhe, 
peror said to his mother, who se 
him, “ ine crimes of ciuldren are often 
times the iruits of the bad eaucetior 
which they have received irom the 


parc nts. 


saa 


the Kim. 


pardon of Armand Gaillard was 
solicited | by his sister, whom the Lmype 
Yor Kindest Munner 
On imermed thet sarmand Gad 
lard was from Rouen, he 
am very much concerned that ai imh- 
bitant of that city should have been cn- 
Jious busimess; and ion 
suade myself, a3 vou 
hat the youth of your brother, and 
some unfortunate circ ‘umstances, 
him less criminal.” 


‘dhe 
ned in the 
uestioned in the 


ie) 


} 
(ve 


in this 
Wil ling to pe) 
ine, th, 


Ni. Russillon, a Swiss, has also - 
tained his pardon trom the Erap 


Georges is the only one of the con- 
ined persows who refused to appca! 

Lmong the five persons condemned 
to Imprisonment, the young womar 
named Hisay 1s the only one who ap- 
pealed. 

Moreau, after having had a long cor- 
ference with his Advocates Bonnet 
Perignon, which was followed by a std 
longer conversauen with his wife, 
{ his right to appeai. 

morning of the 2sth of june, 
at seven, Georges, and eleven of iris 
compan: en fiom the iy. 

cetre and Conciergerie, when thea 
ful sentence was read to them. 
onlv request made by those unfortunar 
men was, thata p riest mint be 
ted to attend them in their last more 
and this was readily 
Georges wus Da! devout, 
remained two hours wath has + 


Between 11 and 12 


ane. 


On the 


t 
Whang 


+ . 


four Carts, and conveved to the Piece a 


Greve, where they were cuntlotin 
"The head of Geor res fell the Srst, 
we und: all cicd with: 
greatest firmness, €xc.ah amg, In-an ui 
daunted manly 
Lewis XVIII, Va the per { Geo 
has jalien, the iast of the Chie ts of th 
heroes ot La Vencdee, who some veo: 
go fought so allantiy to res 
tarandtheth ne. Georges was2 


of extraordina.y imtrepidity and 


rstanal the ¥ 


mie, Viue le Ror, vive 


O 


tore tis 
Vik t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
i} 

1h 

| 
i 
| 


| 
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sonal 


streneth 3 qualities which alone 
brought him into notice, his situation in 


hfe being very humble. He was one of 
those characters wiuch, in Revolutions, 


raise themselves by personal energy 
from obs to greatness. Had the 
Bourbons been restored during his life, 
hé would have held as distinguished a 
rank im soctety ashe had obtained in 
public opmion. 

MIureau’s sentence of two years um- 
prisunment has been changed to banish- 
tuent to the United States of America, 
during 


Curny 


lie, 


WEST INDIES. 


CAPTURE OF SURINAM. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTEs 


Copy ofa letterirom Commodore Hood, 
Commander in Chicf at the Leeward 
Isiands, to Wilham Marsden, Esq. 
dated on board tue Emerald, in 
nam River, 6th May 1804. 
SiR, 
I have 
arrived 
with the 


the honour to inform vou, I 
off this river in the Ceutaur, 
Pandour, Alieutor, 
Hippomenes, Drake, Umque armed 
schooner, and transports, having on 
board near 2000 troops, undcr Major. 
Genueral Sir Charles Green, on the 
ult. alter a passage of 20 days trom Bar- 
badoes, when immediate measures were 
taken to send 4 division ef the army of 
goomen, to Jand at Warappa Creek, 
under the command of Brigadier Gene- 
ral Martland, the divection of which 
was left to Capt. Shipley ot the Hippo- 
menes, who, with that sloop, 4 trans 
port, and three armed vessels, landed 
the troops on the night of the 3cth, as- 

isted by Captain M‘KReuzie of his Ma- 
jestv'’s ship Guachapin, who had with 
great zeal quitted his sloop s0 leagues 
to leeward with ail her boats, on find- 
mig, trom bafiling winds and currents, 
she could not get up. 

‘That n should be Briga- 
dier General Hughes | was ordered on 
doard the Pandour, to endeavour to get 


Serapis, 


time 


lost, 


possession the next night (26th) of 
Braam’s Por:nt, and instructions sent to 


Capt. O’Bryen, then lying off the bar in 
the Emerald, to carry this service, in 
concert with the Brigadier, into execu- 
tion, he, with bis usual intrepidity, 
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lost not a moment, but as the tide ow. 
ed pushed an over ihe bar, and anchored 
Close to the battery of seven 18 pound. 
ers, tollowed by ‘Ca, tains Nash and 


Ferris, in the Pa ndour and Drake. ‘The 
fort commenced a brisk fre on the E 
merald, but was. silenced by tew 


broads: des, alter the ships had anch ored, 
(without any loss on our side): in it wer 

captured 43 othcers and men, three of 
whom were wounded. 

Not being able to approach nearer in 
the Centaur, the General and mysclt 
the next morning removed to this ship 
at the entrance of the river, and having 
summoned the colony, the answer was 
received, containing a refusal of the 
terms. The moment therefore the tide 
served, every effort was made to get up 
the river, which, from the fhallowness 
of the water, was very difficult, the k- 
merald having passed thro’ the mud 
m three feet less than she drew, and 
twas only till last night we were en- 
abled to get her to this station, near 
the forts, from the low ness of the tides. 

‘The officers of engineers having ex- 
plored the road thro’ the woods, close 
to the battery of Frecerict, which com- 
municated with Leyden redoubt, an at- 
tack was made on the moriing of the 
acth bya —, nt of troops under 
Brigadier-General Hughes, conducted 
in the boats by Capt. Maxweil of the 
Centaur, and Captains Ferris and Rich- 
ardson; they linded at Plantation Reso- 
iution, and after a tedious march thro’ 
the woods and swamps, the Brigadier 
and detachment, accompanied by the 
two first-named Captains, with some 
ie and about 30 seamen, carik i 

e battery of Frecerict; and though 
the encmy blew up the magazine, by 
which many of our brave people sufter- 
ed, on entering the work, they were 
not delayed in passing a causeway of 
soo vards, with five pieces of cannon 
bee ring thereon, and carried the re- 
doubt of Leyden in a few minutes. The 
ga lant conduct of the Brigadier, bts of- 
ficers and men, will no doub. be suflie 
ciently set forth by the Major-General, 
but it is — ible to do justi ce to their 
merit; and the Brigadier has spoken 1 
the handsomest terms of C ptain Nax- 
well, who commanded the seamen, and 
Captain Richardson, who led on with 
the advanced party, as well as all the 
ofiicers and men; and Capt. Rich- 
aidson, left ready to support them 2 

the 


| 
| 
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the boats, gave every aid to secur. the 
posts. 

i subjoin a list of killed and wound- 
ed; amongst the number belongmg 
tothe Centaur, Lam sorry to add, Is 
Lieut. Smita, mortally; Lieutenants 
King and Henderson, severely 5 and Mr 
Sh.idham, midshipman, kiled. Lieut. 
Brand ot the Unique 1s also severely 
woundea. 

Brigadier General Maitland having 
come down the river Commewy.e, and 
the ships aii got up near Prideriei, with 
the troops advancing, and the enemy's 
communication nearly intercepted by 
the activity of Our armed boats, as well 
as provisions, stores, aud cannen, pre- 
pared tor attacking New Amster- 
dam, yesterday the Bataviaa Comman- 
dant, Lieut. Colone! Barenburg, thoug hit 
proper to send a flag of truce, when a 
capitulation was suon after 

Commodecre Bloys Van ‘Treslong, on 
our Claiming the surrender of the sips, 
entered into the terms. He had placed 
the Proserpine, of 32 guns, 18 pounders, 
near to Furt New Amsterdam, and ex- 
tended a line of defeuce across the river, 
wita the Pylades corvette, of 18 gus, 
at the otherextreme, abouta mile avove 
the Redoubt Purmerent; three mer- 
chantmen in the centre, from 8 to 42 
aad a schooner of 10 guns, em- 
ployed to reconnoitre aud cover the 
Shore at Voorbuig, should cur troops 
have attempted to auvance by that side, 
besides seven gun-boats, stationed as 
occasion required, 

idetatigable zcal of Captains 
O'Bryen and Nash, in arranging and 
forwarding the suppues, and Captains 
Niaxwell, Ferris, W and Kichard- 
son, In giving aid tothe army, es weil 
as Captain Kemp, agent tor transports, 
claims my warmes! applause, as does 
tleat of Captain Shipley, landing 
Brig..Gen. Maitland’s division, and 
Capt. M’Kenzie, for his services with 
itty scamen, 1m aiding that part of the 
army On their route from the Warappa 
Creek. Lt is with much satisfaction I 
reiate, that the co-operation of the ar- 
my and navy employed on this expedi- 
tion, has been carried on with an eager 
mulation to assist each other, which 


indeed could but be expected from the 


cordial measures adopted by Major- 
Men. Sir Charies Green. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Lloop. 


General Green in his dispatches, ac- 
knowledges bis obligations to 
diei Genvera!s NMaitiaad and Hughes 5 
to Lieut. Coionci Suipley, Major 
son of the artiliery, Major Robertson, 
acting Acjutant General; acuiog Com- 

Ge eral Glasiord; Captain 
MitGeachy, Assistant 
General; Captain Druimoid, of the 
regiment; ta Commodore 
biood, and all the and other oi- 
ficers of The squadron; to 
Cap am Maxwell, of the Ceulau, and 
Capt. Kemp, agent of transports. Lhe 
General concluccs bis jetter with the 
foliowing paragraph : 

** Thave tie pieasure to assure your 
Lordsiip, that the princtp ants 
of the colony appesr im general to be 
extre vely reyuiced at the eveut which 
has taken place, vestom. & to tiem the 
powerlui protection of the brush Go- 
Vermment, and the solid advantages ari- 
sing thercirom. Captain Caupbell, 
my Aid de-Camp, wili bave the honour 
to deliver tuis dispatch to your Lera- 
ship; he isa very old and deserving otf- 
ficer, and refer your Lordship to nina 
fos further mlormation.” 

The dispatches also « ontain the sum- 
mons sent by Gen. Green and Con- 
rood ore to the Batavien Comman- 
ders in Chief, with copies ofthe corres. 
poudence that followed, and the 
cles of capitudation foi the land and na. 
val jorces, which are to be sent tosome 
part of the Ba avian Rupublic within 
tour weeks, and may serve under the 
Republic, but not against his Britannie 
Majesty or his allies, 


Return of the killed and wounded of 
the troops under the command of 
Major General Sir Charles Green, 


~ 


Royal Engineers and Artificers, x 


rank and file killed; one subaitern and 
1 staif, wounded.—é64th regiment, ~% 


rank and file killed; 1 field officer, 2 
subaitern, 1 serjeant and 7 rank and 
file wounded. 87th Do. 1 subaltesn 
wounded. Total 3 rank and ik 
led; 1 field officer, 3 subalterns, 1 staff, 
1 serjeant, and 7 rank and file wounded. 


Officers Wounded. Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
George Cranston, 64th regiment; 
Lieut. Arnold, Royal Engineers; Mr 
Hobbs Assistant Engineer; Lieut. 
Ross, 64th; Lieut. Brownrigg, 87th, 
Brigade Major to Brig. Gen. Hughes. 

Return 


| 
| 

if 
| 


| 
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Return of the killed and wounded ot 
the Royal Navy, uncer the command 
er mouore 


Centaur, Lreuteuant, 1 Petty Off- 
seamen, killed; 2 Lieute- 
hants and seaman wourded. Drake, » 
war ant officer, Killed. Pandour, 1 sea 

nt Officer, I petty offi: er, and three 
seamen, Killed: 3 Licutenants and 5 
WOUnced, 


¢er, and 2 


Lieut. Smith, frst of 
Mmoiile ily 1, 
W.Shuldham, Mid- 
Centau.; Mr —- 
Drake. 

wounded. Lieuts. King 
H GCTsONn, Of! the Ceci tae: 
ot the Unique. 


the Ce 
following day 


nlaur, aicd 


pman tiie 
sootswain et tli 


and 


L eut 


(otal return or the Batavian pris 
taken at S: 


Lieutenant General, i Lieutenant- 


oners 


roam. 


{oioned, viaior, ro Captains, 22 hist 
5 id Li ul vaults, F 
\} Die | ’ 
Priv en and us Chil. 


Total namber of prisoners (Na- 
uced), €XCil a Uce 
~9 o 
‘ ~ + 
Ca alin il 


Laere ted into our hands, on this oe- 
the bro pine, vf 32 and 
vides. of 
quaatity of ordnance, ammuni- 
", itores tausen ts immense but 


tue particulars 


Sr Domincoa. 


The lowing particulars ofa nego- 
€ nw ‘hich has | een catrving on be- 
*ween.th Sr tish Govern I ut and Des. 


»the Governor of St Domingo, 
ived: 

was dispatched 
4ic2 on the 3d of January, on 
ard the Partar with pro 


ra treatv, which hon their 


' ear 
& ice 
British 
pany 
posa.s 


3 
te 
Pad Dasis 


riginal agreement n Gene- 
Tart'and Poussaint, with a few 
tudileations and extensions tavour ble 


commerce of St Domingo. The 


foreign Mi: 


Partar touched first at Jeremie, a port 
ot St Do Ineo; but 
es Dessaiines was at Port au Prince, she 
tu that town, and 

harbour on the asth. 
had the Gay an interview 
with th General, when numerous ob- 
Jecrions Were made by himto‘he treaty, 
dnd amenuments aud 


OD tne SUutha side 
entereca tie 

Phe British; 7¢ent 


were 
Sugecstec, to Which Was imposs) Neto 


SO VETY his 
demanas  Dessaines 
Inte for univers | cou 
free.om of nav) gation 
tu any distance ‘from the ast his Ves- 
se!s might — He  dusisted 
on beme supphed by us with aris, am. 
munition, and what wasmest extraorai- 
nary, With negroes. 

teims so excessive as these, no 
hopes conld be entertained of a suti- 
factory issue to the negociaton; and 
during five days more, while the brtoh 
and bis colleagues remained at 
Port-au-Prince, oniy another interview 
took place. D sselines serzed the op- 
portuaity of recapitulating a number ot 
old gticvances, Complamed of by 
saint, and tending to shew his doubts ot 
our sincerity. Le laid vast stress on 
the conadence reposed in im by the 
people of Hayti, and ot the diguity «nd 
independence of his Government, whic 
obliped him to rejece the terms We pic- 
posed, and to which he could not think 
of acceding, since the island was open to 
the 
] 


Wish G to stipu- 
Merce, al 
round the 


g Yor 


commerce of the whole world, 
pted. To proposition 
that he should put US IN possession cl 
the post of the Mole during the wat 
only, he answered, that it was aitog:- 
thei imposs bie, and that he had g 

orders to destroy all the fortilications 

1 the land side of the town, which bad 
been carried mto effect at Port-au- 
Prince, and was to Le done thro’ the 
whole of St Domingo. Our agent re- 
tumed to Kingston with the propolas 
of Dessalines m writing, after a solemn 
promise that an answer should be sent 
trom Governor Nugent, at Jamaicz, 
with all possible dispatch. 

The promise was punctually execut- 
ed, for the British agent did not remain 
quite a week at Kingston, when he em- 
barked in the same frigate for 5! a 
mitgo, with Governor Nugent's wtma- 
tum. With the exception of some tril- 


tance 


ling modifications, differed little 
‘The 
howe 


our first proposals. 


© 
| 
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however, thought it expedient to send 
prefents to Dessalines and hts principal 
oficers, to the value of several hundred 
pounds, chiefly composed of hats, gold 
lace, epaulettes, an d sabres, On the 
oth of February, our agents were land- 
ed at Jeremie, but as " Dessalines was 
then at Aux-Cayes, no interview taok 
piace uatil his arrival, which was upon 
the 25th. Instead of relaxing in the 
demaids he had formerly made, he re- 
newed all his objections, and even in- 
sisted, as a preliminary, that we should 
turnish him with one million pounds of 
powder, equal to $co tons, with so,oco 
muskets and ammunition, 50,000 sabres 
for infantry, 5000 for cavalry, and 52 
barrels of flints. So extraordinary a 
that 


proposal was a convincing proot 
he had no intention of treating wath 


uss;—but it was considered the wisest 
course to assure Dessalines that his ce- 
mand s hould be laid before the Gover- 
norot Jamaica. ‘The agents returned 
to Kingston, and, we understand, that 
in consequence of Governor Nugent’s 
dispatches, all idea of a treaty with the 
Republic of Hayti is entirely relin- 
guished, 
it is added to this account, that the 
great mass of his officers and army are 
equally perfidious and brutal; and it is 
cooidentiy maimtained by those best 
acquainted with his character, that no 
treaty made with him, or any of them, 
an be kept sacred. Such a measure 
would inevitably expose the lives and 
properties ot our merchants to the ca- 
price of those lerocious banditti, who, if 
left to themselves, must fall a prey to 
each other. ‘They have now an army 
Of nearly 20,000 men on foot, without 
any material resources for its support. 
The troops are miserably clothed, re- 
ceive no pay, and would be shortly 
Without the means of existence, as cul- 
tivati jon is neglected throughout the 
bland, were we to declare the. ports ina 
state of blockade. The actual ration 
e.owed to each black soldier consists 
oi “ee and half a pound of bad 
ic rh, 
¢ whole population of St Domia- 
is Not Now isa,c0o0 souls, and of 
that number not more than 2 $1000 are 
effective males. This population, di. 
Minisuung as it is, would decrease still 
mote rapidly, were they deprived of all 
€xternal succour. With a people so 
Gis ne ned to the standing army, 
fuly 1804, 
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it may be easily conceived to what a 
misesable state the plantations are re- 
duced. ‘The few which are still work- 
ed are cultivated by women, children, 
and old men; and all the sugar works 
and distilleries, except in a few instan- 
ces, have been totally destroyed. A 
quantity of Taifa, suticient for the cone 
sumpti on of the military only, 1s not 
made in the whole isiand, an! not a sin- 
gie pound of suyar is to be obtained, It 
would seem, fiom the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dessalines during his confer- 
ences with our agents, that he mtends 
to make coff'e and cotton the chief 
commodities of the island. 

As the Blacks naturally look to ano- 
ther attempt onthe part of France to 
recover thy island, their present system 
is to destroy all the fortifications round 
the towns, unless they protect the en- 
trance of the harbours. Dessaiines does 

1ot affect anv mystery with respect to 
the plan of operations he has determin- 
ed to pursue should the French effect a 
landing. Persons of every description 
are, immediately upen the approach of 
the enemy, to retire wi h all their pro- 
perty to the strong holds and fastues- 
ses in the interior, having previously 
burnt the towns. 

We learn with pleasure that no fears 
can arise with respect to any danger to 
our possessions in the West Indies, should 
the new Government of St Domingo 
prove hestile to us. The Blacks are 
peer vessels capable either of an- 
noviug our trade, or of transporting 
troops ; and we decidedly question the 
policy of any commercial treaty with 
them, which would not only expose 
the lives and property ot our merchants, 
but involve us in a connection that 

ipht interfere in our future arrange- 
ments with France, and hold up an ex- 
ample to our own colonies ultimately 
productive of the most dangerous coh- 
sequences, 

SCOTLAND. 
By Authority of the Senatus Academicus of 
the University of Ediaburgh, 
Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr 


Buchannan of Calcutta, to the Princt- 
pal of the University of Edinburgh. 
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‘©] beg leave to proposethe fol ow- 


ing subjects of Prize Componine to 


| 

| 
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Members of your University Gra- 
duates and Under Graduates :-— 


I. “An English Dissertationon 
the best means of civilizing the 
subiects of the British Empire in 
Yndia, and of diffusing the light 
ofthe Christian Religion through- 


out the Eastern world. L. 100 
2. ** An English Poem on the 
Restoration of Learning in the 
East. 60 
3. A Latin Ode, or Poem; 
subject, Collegium Bengalense. 25 
4g. * A Greek Divine Ode or 
Poem ; subject, re pag. 25 
L. 210 


CONDITIONS. 


y. “* That the Prize Subjects shall be 
publicly proposed in the name of the 
University, within a month after the re- 
ceipt of this letter; and that the prize 
compositions shall be printed at the ex- 
penee of the University or of the suc- 
cesstul Candidates. 

2. That the Dissertation and Poem 
be published within eight months, and 
the Odes within five months after the 
receipt of this letter: and that the 
names of the successful candidates be 
published in the Newspapers, 

3. That acopy of each Prize Com- 
position be presented to the Universities 
ot Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, St 
Andrews, and Aberdeen; to ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin; to the Colleges of 
Fron, Winchester, and Westminster 
to the Charter-house School ; and tothe 
Chauman of the Court of Directors 
of the Hon. Last India Company. 

4. * That a few copies of each work 
shall be advertised, and exposed for 
sale in London. 

s. * All the Prize Compositions to be 
printed in Quarto, ofthe same size; on 
fine paper, and m an elegant type. 

** T submit to you the mode in which 
the Prizes shall be determined.” 


The Senatus Academicus, in coxnformi- 
ty with the first-mentioned condition, 
now publish the preceding extract of 
Mr Buchannan’s letter. 

Thev wilt consider as intitled to be- 
come Candidates, not only the present 
Members of the University, but those 
Gentlemen also who have formerly 
been graduated, or who, though not gra. 


ewated, have passed through a regular 
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course of Academical education at Py; 
burgh. 

Candidates are desired to 
their papers tothe Principal, in a coye: 
inscribed with a motto, and accomny. 
nied with a sealed letter, inscribe: 
with the same motto, and contain. 
the author’s name. After consider. 
ing the merits of the different Composi- 
tions, the Principal and Professors wj}i 
open those letters only which are dis- 
tinguished bythe mottos of the papers 
to which they may adjudge the respec- 
tive prizes; and they will return the 
other Essays and Letters in whatever 
manger the authors may direct. 

Signed in the name of the Senaty. 
Academicus of the University of Edin- 
burgh, by 

Geo. Barrn, Principal, 


College of Edinburgh, June 219. 1824. 

On the of June the Pupils o: 
Messrs Fulton and Knight were exam- 
ned in Corri’s Rooms, in presence o} 
the Very Rev. Dr Baird, Principal of 
the University; Dr Finlayson, Protes- 
sor of Logic; Dr Brown, Protessor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres; Mr Rit- 
chie, one of the Ministers of St Andrew's 
Church; Mr M‘Knight, Minister ot te 
College Church; and a very numerous 
company of Ladies and Genthmen.— 
Master George Smyth, son ot Lord 
Methven, 1s Dux of the highest Cias, 
recited the following lines: 


As tender nestlings first their pinions tr: 
In narrow flights, beneath the Parent’seye, 
And tune to melody their infant throats, 
While elder songsters lead the erring notes; 
Who mark, with rapture, how the song im 

roves, 
ings thro the sky, and charms the echoing 
CLOVES 
So we, beneath a kind Preceptor’s care, 
Our “ woodnotes wild for higher tasks 
prepare. 
And, O! to yield his mind its best delight, 
May ovr exertions all his toil requite ; 
And greet his gladden'd ear, in atter days, 


With the sweet music of his pupils’ prule: 
[ Addressing the Giris.} 

May you, the softer objects of his art, 
Mates of our labour, sisters of our heart, 
The pleasing tones, you practis’d here, ems 

ploy 
In future scenes of fair domestic joy 3 
‘To pure expression form a rising race, 
And mould the new-born word with class 
grace. 
[A idresg 


; 
| 


Civil Premotiens. 


Addressing the Boys.) 

chief let vs, whom manly duties 

claim, 

Strive, in our OWN, to raise our ‘Teacher's 
fame : 

May some in Sacred Flocution shine, 

With human art enforcing truth divine; 

Some fire the Patriot, some the Forumguide; 

Some o'er a listening Senate’s will preside : 

While he (the tear of triumph on his cheek) 

Exclaims, “ T'was | who tavght the boy 


to speak ! 


But 


After the Examimation, Dr Baird ad- 
dressed the Senior ‘Teacher to the fol- 
lowing purpose: “ Mr Fulton, I know 
‘not if it has been customary for any 
‘* one to express publicly, on similar oc- 
‘“‘ casions, the satisfaction which those 
‘who attended must have received 
‘from the examination of your school. 
“ But, at present, I willingly yield to 
“the suggestion of some Gentlemen 
“near me, who are of opinion, that it 
“is due to the merits both of the Mas- 
“ters and the Scholars, to state before 
“this respectable company the very 
“high approbation which these Gentle- 
“men as well as I myself have just now 
“tlt” [After expressing that appro- 
bition in strong terms with respect to 
the various performances of the Pupils, 
the Principal corcluded, nearly in the 
following words :] “ I express, Sir, my 
trust, that the Public will long con- 
““tnue to distinguish your School by 
“that flattering patronage which has 
* so deservedly raised it to its present 
“* eminence; satished, as I am, that no 
“parent will afford it that patronage, 
‘ without securing, at the same time, 
an invaluable advantag2 to himself, 
: tionate care and able tuition of you 
‘ and your friend.” 


Ulicu Court or Justi@tary. 


On Friday the 13th July came on,the 
trial of Wiliam Goldie, late private sol- 
the Argyleshire Militia, accused 
ot the murder: of William Shaw, also 
late a private in the said regiment, on 
tac gta of May last, by stabbing him 
with a bayonet in the left haunch, at 
the head of the Advocate’s close, Edin- 
burgh, of which wound he died on the 
13th of May in the Royal Infirmary. 


in having his children under the affec-. 
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Robert Campbell, Esq. junior coun- 
sel for the prisoner, in opening, stated, 
that the pannel was a man ot general 
good character; and that he would 
prove that his wife had been beat and 
maltreated by the deceased, who, he 
would also prove, was a man of a very 
turbulent disposition. It appeared from 
the evidence, that this untortunate ai- 
fair had its rise from an altercation 
which took place between the decea- 
sed and the wiie of the prisoner about 
a few pence, which the latter insisted 
the former owed her, but they could 
not agree about the amount. The pri- 
soner and the deceased had both been 
quartered in the house of James Ormis- 
ton, change-keeper in Advocate’s close ; 
Shaw had left it some time but he and 
the prisoner having met there, on the 
oth of May, and also Goldie’s wife, a 
demand for payment was made by the 
latter on the deceased, and he objecting 
to the justice of it, a scuille ensued. 

‘The deceased called her a bad name, 
and some blows were given. ‘They 
were separated. The wife of the pan. 
nel, when in the close, seized the decea- 
sed by the arms: he gave her a blow, 
which made her reel a little backward, 
and then got up the close. “he prison« 
er fullowed, and coming up with him 
near the head of it, be stabbed him 
with Ins bayonet in the hauncb, which 
penetrated near eight maches into his 
body. 

Several witnesses were examined in 
exculpation, who all gave the prisoner 
a most excellent character. 

On Saturday they returned their ver- 
dict, finding by a plurality of voices 
the pannel guilty of Culpable Homrcide, 
and he was sentenced to trausportauua 
for fuurtcen years. 


Civit PromMorions. 

The Right Rev. Dr Nathamel Alex- 
ander, to be Bishop of Killaloe, wce De 
Knox, deceased. 

The Rev. Dr Chriftopher Butson, 
Dean of Waterford, to be Bishop ef 
Clonfert, vice Dr Alexander. 

The Marquis of Hertford to be 
Master of the Horse to his Majesty, 
vice the Earl of Chesterfield. —. 

The Earl of Macclesfield to be Cap- 

tain 


* This was the exclamation of Mr Quin on hearing his Majesty's first speech from the 


Tone, 
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tain of the Yeomen of the Guard, vice 
Lord Pe 

The eka ‘of Montrose, (vice Lord 
Auckland,) and Lord Charles Spencer, 
to be Postmasters General. 

Lord Charles Somerset, and George 
Rose, Esq. to be Paymasters of the 
Forces. 

Lord Granville Leveson Gower, to 
be Ambassador at the Court of Russia, 
and one of the most Hon, Privy Coun- 
cil. 

Charles Arbuthnot, ard Wm. Drum- 
mond, Esqrs. to be of his Majesty’s Pri 
vy Council. 

Vicary Gibbs, Esq. to be Chief Justice 
of Chester, vice Sir Thomas Manners 
Sutton. 

William Adam, Esq. to be Attorney 
General; and Joseph Jekyll, Esq. to 
be Solicitor General, to the Prince of 
Wales. 

Frederick Fothringham, Esq. writer 
to the Signet, to be a Commissioner of 

Excise in Scotland, vice George Brown, 
Tisq. resigned. 
MARRIAGES. 

Yan. ro. At Madras, Alexonder Cock- 
burn, Esq. to Miss Olymy ‘la C ampbell, 
daughter of Col. Camp! ell, commander 
of the northern army on that establish- 
inent. 

June 1x. At Dundee, Mr Willam 


- Anderson, manufacturer, to Miss Helen 


Stewart, daughter of Mr Alexander 
Stewart, architect. 

1:. At London, John Parland, Esq. 
of St Pet ersbagh to Miss Forrester, 
daughter of Mr Peter Forrester of Spital 
Square, formerly of Edinburgh. 

Ath yndon, Lieut. Col. John Byng 
of zoth foot, to Miss Mary Mackenzie 
eld lest dauguter of Pc ter Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Twickenham. 

—. At ditto, Frederiak Grant, Esq. 
to Miss Wood, daughter of Mr Wood, 
Bedford Square. 


—~ At Du: nfries, Mr Adam Rankine, 


merchant, to Miss Mactkerniie of Barn- 
hill. 
13. At Edinburgh, Mr John Reddie, 


manufacturer at Mil: athort, to Miss E- 
liza ‘Thomson, third daughter of the de- 
ceased Mr Thomas Thomson of Middle- 
ton. 

19. At Glasg: yw, Mr Lockhart Muir- 
head, lecturer n natural philosophy in 
that university, - Miss Campbell daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Campbell. 


Marv iav4s, 


At Aberdeen, Mr Reh: 
merchant in Traserbugh, to 
Hepton, Cairdness. 

At Carlsruhe, the 
Prince ot Hesse Darmstadt, 
Wilhelmina Louisa of Duden. 

26. At Milnhead, Mao 
the 18th foot, to Miss Barb; 
M*‘Murdo, daughter of the 
Esq. of Milnhead, 

27. At Edinburgh, David Ura 
of Braclangwail, Esq. to Miss Margaret 
Hunter, dau; ghter of Mr James Hunt 
late merchant i in Edinburgh. 

—. At Leith, Mr Alexander Neilson 
Lamb, solicitor at law, to Miss Eliza. 

beth Hutchison, dau ahter of Mr john 
Hutchison merchant in Leith. 

28. At Edinburgh, Capt. Samuel 
Greig, of the Russian navy, to Miss 
Fairtax, daughter of Rear-. Admiral Siz 
W. Fairfax. 

—. At Lordon, Robert Urquhart, 
Esq. to Miss Lincoln. 

—. At ditto, 
the East Compa 
Miss H. N. Hutchison. 

At Camberwel lin Surry, George 
Stewart, Esq. of the Navy Pay Office, 
to Miss Smith, only daughter of the 
late James Smith, Esq. of Mitcham in 
Surry. 


At 


Sen + 
Surah 


hereditary 


to Princ 


ra Di ug! 5 
late Joln 


any’ SCIVICE, to 


Bathwick, James Stephens, 
Esq. of Camertonhouse, to Airs Bo yd, 
relict of Hugh Boyd, Esq. M.P. 
county of Antiim, and niece of Viscount 
Gost rd. 

Faly 1. At London, John Gillesp:e, 
Esq. to Miss Service, daugh ter of Ro- 
bert Service, Esq. of Finsbury squate. 

2. At Gre enock, Mr } oh n Be ITV, 
merchant sgow, to Mic Tane Ro- 

ertson, daughter of Mr George Robert 
son, m te 

—, At Duminies, Mr Henry Bowes, to- 
bacconist in Whitehaven, to Miss Ma: 
Bushby, second daughter of Thoms 

ushby, Esq. Comptroller of the Cus 
toms at Kirkcudbrich t. 

—. At Edinburgh, John Irving, F: 
clerk to the Signet, to Miss ‘Venes Hay. 
eldest daughter of the late Licut. Col. 
Lewis Hay of the engineers, who feil at 
the battle of the Helder in Avarost 1700 

—. At ditto, John Halhday, Esq. 
merchant i in Petersburgh, to Miss Wed- 
dell, daughter of Mr Jame ~5 Weddell 
confectioner. 

—, At Ayr, J. R. Hume, Esq sur 
geon of the agth battalion of Re 


Colonel Anderson, of 
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Births 


9 Miss Elizabeth Limond, daughter of 
David Limond, writer in Ayr. 
Pade) ‘Raw 

July 2. At Paisley, Mr W., ‘Taylor 
nerchant in Glasgow, to Mrs Jean 
Birkmyre of Glasgow. ' 

-. At Ayr, Mr Robert Brown mer- 
chant, to Miss Elizabeth Dickie, daugh- 
ter of Mr Robert Dickie, at Walton, near 
Mauchlin. 

4. At Edinburgh, the Earl of Roden, 
to Miss Juliana Ann Ord, youngest 
daughter of John Ord ot Weetwood, 
Esq. Northumberland. 

—, At London, Colonel Thomas 
Bowser, to Mrs Ann Brodie of Bedford 
Square. 

s. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. William 
Nicolson, aid-de-camp to General Lake, 
in India, to Miss Mary Russel, eldest 
daughter of the deceast John Russel, 
sun. Esq. clerk to the Signet. 

6. At ditto, Mr John Saunders, mer- 
chant in Leith, to Miss Margaret Blair, 
youngest daughter of the deceast Mr 
john Blair, merchant in Glasgow. 

>. At Edinburgh, John Bailey, Esq. 
comet of the sth dragoon guards, to 
Miss Sophia Dent, daughter of Admiral 
Sir Digby Dent. 

yo. At Londen, Viscount Hinchin. 
broke, son of the Earl of Sandwich, to 
Lady Louisa Corry, daughter of the 
Earl of Belmore. 

9. At Glassow, Alexander Mitchell, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow, to Mis 
Robma M‘Caul, dauchter of the late 
Dr Wilham M‘Caul of Whithorn. 

1c. At Finnieston, Mr John Glas, 
tun. merchant in Stirling, to Miss Anne 
Semple, daughter of John Sempie, Esq. 
of Pinniesten. 

—. At London, Major H. H. Mit- 
chell, of the 26th foot, to Lady Harriet 
Somerset, sister of the Duke of Brau- 


rt, 


—. At Edinburgh, Capt. Andrew 
Brown, of the Royal Navy, son of ‘Tho- 


mas Brown, Esq. of Johastonburn, to 


Helen Campbell, daughter of Mr 
thomas Campbell merchant in Edin- 
urygh. 

_12. At London, the Right Hon. Fran- 
cis Farl of Moira, to Flora Countess of 
Loudon. The ceremony was perform- 
ed at Lady Perth’s house in Grosvenor 
square, by the Bishop of London. The 
Prince of Wales gave the bride’s hand, 
and the nuptials were attended by the 
following distinguished personages 
The Prince of Wales; the Marquis of 
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Waterford sthe Earls of Balcarras and 
Aberdeen; Lords Meibourne, james 
Murray St Helens, G. Berestor. ; Sir 
Sidney Smith Mess. Kiunneird, ‘T. Shes 
ridan, Baronet, &e. &e—Duchess of St 
Albans ; Countesses Hardwicke, Baicar- 
ras, and Elgin: Ladies, A. M. Stan. 
hopr, E. Lindsay, A. Murray, Heaths 
cote, “Tuite, A. Bornet; Hon. Miss 
Drummond, Miss Manners, &c. ‘Lhe 
Bride’s Maids were Laity A. M. Stan- 
hope, Lacy E. Lindsay, Lady A. and 
Lady C. Yorke, Hon. Miss Drummond 
and Miss A. Murray. ‘The Bride’s 
dress was extremely elegant; a plain 
white muslin gown, with rich point lack 
sleeves, tpmmed withthe same round 
the neck 5 a rich white satin petticvat, a 
white satin bonnet, a beautiful deep 
white Brussels veil, and Brusse!s cloak. 
Immediately after the ceremony the 
happy couple departed in the Bride's 
travelling chariot for the seat ot Lord 
Keith at Hampton Court, where they 
mean to spend the time which the No- 
bie Lord can be spared from his duty as 
Commanderir Chiefin Scotland, The 
Countess accompanies him on his re- 
turn to Edinburgh. The Company 
were entertaincd by asmall route and 
supper. ‘The Prince departed soon af- 
tere'even o'clock, after which the re- 
mainder of the company withdrew. 
Lady Melbourn: gave a grand route on 
the occasion of the marriage, which was 
attended by the Pr.uce of Wales, anda 
numerous company ¢6f the fashionable 


vari 
base 


July 13. At Leith, Mr Don. Denocr, 
jun. shipinaster, to Miss Harriet Ballin- 
gall, dauchter of the late Capt. David 
Ballingai!, Inverkeithing. 

20. At Blancheld, Mr Tames Eyre, 
brewer, Canurnills, to Miss Ann Cor- 
bet, caughter of John Corbet, Esq. 
Tolleruss, near Glasgow. 

2g. At Alloa, Mr Andrew Scales, 
jun. merchant in Leith, to Miss Euphe- 
mia Meikiejohn, deughter of Mr Robert 
Meiklejohn, brewer in Alloa. 


? 


BIRTHS, 

Feb. 29. At Cape Breton, Mrs Flec 
tor Maclean of Kingerloch, a daughter. 

June 14. At Bayfield, Roschire, the 
Lady of Hugh Rese, Esq. of Ghastul- 
loch, a daughter. 
-16. At Irvine, the Lady of Major 
Reid, a daughter. 
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Jace 16. At Ashford, the Lady of the 
Rion. Major General Forbes, a son. 

—. At Nenthorn, Mrs Roy of Nen- 
thorn, a son. 

r8. At Winchburgh, Mrs Thomas 
Ajilan, a sen. 

21. At London, Mrs Mitford, davgh. 
ter of the Hon. David Anstruther, ason. 

24. At Bath, Lady Charlotte Drum. 
mond, a son. 

24. At Nairn, the Lady of Col. Lud. 
Graut, a daughter. 

25. At Findrassie, Aberdeenshire, 
Mis Letlie of Fiadrassie, a son. 

27. At London, the Lady of Lord 
William Beaucierk, a daughter. 

28. At Findrassic house, Lady Les- 
lie of Findrassie and Wardes, a daugh- 
ter, 

29. At Glasgow Barracks, the Lady 
of Capt. Crawtord, a daughter. 

—. At Inglismaldie, Mrs Ogilvy of 
Tannadice, two daughteis. 

fuly 1 At Edinburgh, the Lady of 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, a son. 

—. At , Mrs Jatiray of Kerse- 

dius, 2Son. 

2. At Edinburgh, the Hon Mrs Bu- 
chanan, a son. 

3. At London, the Lady of Sir Fran. 
cis Burdett, Bart. a daughter. 

~, At Amporthouse, the Marchicness 
of Winchester, a son. 

s. At ——, Mrs Duthie of Mount 
Pleasant, a son. 

9. At Calderbank-west, near Hamil- 
ton, the Lady oi Charles Ker, Esq. late 
his Majesty's Printer, a son. 

13. At Levengrove, Lady Charlotte 
Bailie, a son. 


DEATHS. 
1803. Dee. 26. At Canton in China, 
ag Mr Win Gillies, surgeon of the 
Royal George Indiaman, and son of Mr 
George Gillies, rector of the grammar 
school at Hamilton. 

1Sog. Aprid 14. In Weftmoreland, 
Jamaica, Dr John Drummond, who 
had practised go years ia that parish 
with great reputation. 

—. In the same parish, the Hon. 
George Murray, Custos of the parish, 
aged 76. 

—. At Acapulco, of the yellow fever, 
M. Humbolt, 2 celebrated traveller, 

—. At Madrid, Abbe Cavanilles, a 


celebrated botan:st. 
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ne celebrated Russian traveller end na- 
turalist, Dr Vailas. 

May 19. At Blackheath, Lieut. wil. 
liam Liddell, son of Dr Licdeii, Qucens- 
ferry. 

a4. At Hilhousie, near Edinburgh, 
aged 84, Colonel Robert Rickart Hep. 
burne, of Ricarton, 

27. At Edinburgh, Robert Corber, 
Esq. of Corbethal’, county of Wex- 
ford, Ireland, and Captain in the Aber. 
deenshire Militia, His remains were 
interred in the Greyfriars Church-vard, 
with military honours; General Vyse 
attending as Chief mourner, with 4 
great part of the Staff, and all the oifi- 
cers of Lord Dalhousie’s brigade. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Cun- 
ningham, painter, in the 64th year of 
his age. On the 2gth May, his son, 
Robert Cunningham, painter, in the 
32d vear of hisage ; and, to add to the 
anguish of the afflicted relatives, ac- 
counts have also been received of ihe 
deat of John Cunningham, another son 
He died at Dominique, West Indies, in 
May 1803,1n the 2gth year of his age. 

30. At Damfrics, Mrs Margaret Eds 
gar, of Elshieshields. 

—. At Greenock, Mr John Aitker, 
late Surgeon in the Koval Navy. 

31. At Glasgow, Mrs Janet Somer- 
ville, wife of Mr Robert Robertson, late 
one of the Magistrates of Glasgow. 

—. At Dungannon, Col. Lindsay, late 
of the 22d foot. 

Lately, at Charleston, South Caroii- 
na, Mr Laurence Campbel!, of Glas- 
COW. 

‘fune 2. At Sidmouth, Devonshire, 
Charles Watson, Esq. of Saughton, Mid- 
Lothian. 

—. At Dursley, the Rev. James Web- 
ster, L.L.B. Archdeacon of Gloucester. 

3. At Drotham, in Essex, Lady M:- 
ria Moore, wife of the Rev. George 
Moore, and daughter of the deceased 
James Earl of Errol. 

—. at Southfod, in the 2Sth year of 
his age, Mr Wm. Stenhouse, eldest som 
of John Stenhouse, Esq. of Southiod. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Joanna Niti- 
son, wife of Joseph Williamson, Esq. 
Clerk of Teinds.i 

4. At Robin’s Rest, Ferry-side, Ca 
marthenshire, in the gzd year of his 
ace, Robert Brigstake, Esq.—It ts wot- 
thy of remark, that this old veteran c% 
tied with him to the grave no less ok 
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cht wounds, receiv ed in eight different 
campaiens, in the honou: service of 
nus is during the late and present 
seign 5 and being desirous of spending 
the remainder oi his days im retirement, 
he fixed on the above delightful attle 
spot, erec ted a cottage thereon, and 
honoured at with his owa name, Robin’s 
Rest. 

June ¢. At Stirling, Miss Helen Har- 
die, of Giasgow. 

At Manse of Huntley, much and 
ervedly lamented, Margaret Reid, 
wite of the Rev. George Koss Monro, 
O: iiuntley. 

. At Lauder, Alexander Allan, Esq 2. 
of Muirc.eugh, merchant and Magistrate 
of that burch. 

-. At Hutton, in Essex, Donaid 
Campbeil, Esq. of Barbreck. 

—. At Capenoch, Dumizieshire, Sir 
James Kavkpatnick, Bart. of Closeburn, 
the representative of an antient and res- 
pectable family, which had inherited 
that estate, mi succession, for upwards of 
seven hundred years. 

8. At Larkticid, near Edinburgh, 
Miss Mary Anne Mackay, youngest 
daughter of Colin Mtivay, late of his 
Mayesty’s Revenue in Ireland. 

At Surling,im the 8oth year of 
his ay se, much regretted, Wm. Cock, 
bq. Collector of Excise 3 and, on the 
athe of April last, his son, Robert Cock, 
sq. British Vice Consul at Madeira, 
an the s7th year of his age. 

—. At Edinburgh, Miss Jean Fergus- 
von, eldest daug ter of Sir James Fer- 
gusson of Kilkervan, bart. jate one of 
Senators of the Culiege of Justice. 
—. At Aberdeen, Lieut. James For- 
» 72d reyiment foot. 
wl At Silvermilis, near Edinburgh, 

iss Eliz y" h Werr, sister of the late 
James Weir, Iusq. of Hawksland. 

—. At Rosebank, universally regret- 
ted, Cay ptain Robert Scott. of Rose- 
bank ; > a gentleman whose life afforded 
an uniform example of unostentatious 
Charity aud extensive benevolence. 

Tne, At Brechin, Me James Dacres, 

ter, 

12. At London, suddenly, General 
James Marsh, Colonel of the 77th regi- 
Ment ot foot. 


—- At Ecinburgh, Alexander Wallace, 
Banker in Edinb; urch, 


At Inverdruie, aged 970, Nirs 
Grant, Wife 


Des 


of Capt. Lewis Grant of 
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Sune 12. At Bath, General Conway. 
—. At Dublin Barracks, Lieut. Wm. 

Erskine, toot. 

3. At the seat of Lord Frederick 


Campbei!, Coombank, Kent, the 
countess Curzon. 
13. At Dumbarton, Mr Thomas 


Comb, brewer, late of Edinburgh. 

At Hampstead, George Noble, 
Esq. late purserin the Royai Navy. 

-~. vAt London, aged 13 months, 
Lord W. L. Gower, youngest son of 
the Marquis of Stafford. 

At Bellshiell, Berwickshire, Capt. 
‘Siemens Tait of the 31st toot. 

15. At Edinburgh, Alexander Ross, 
E.sy. late depute clerk of session. 

—. At ditto, Robert Purquharson, 
sonof Dr Walliam Larquharson, phy- 
sician. in Edinburgh. 

iG, At Queensfe rry, Mr Dav. Ske 
schoglm 

—, At Moat of Proqueer, inthe scth 
year ot his age, after a dingering illness, 
Mr james Watt, late Rector of the 
Grammar school of Dumiries. He was 
aman of great integrity, «ndot ar 
markably independent turn of mand. 
His desire of knowledge was insatiable, 
his application m the pursuit of it un- 
wearied; and his attainments in it tru- 
ly uncommon. His acquirements it 
classical literature, aud particulary 
Greek and Roman antiquities, have 
been long and justly admired: but hrs 
knowledge wes by ro means confined 
to aucieot learning. Hos acquaintance 
with the history, philosophy, and polt- 
tics of modern times was very extensive. 
He read French and Italian with ease, 
and was acquainted with most of the 
best writers in these languages, both in 
prose and verse. He applied himself 
sedulously of late to the study ot the 
German, and, without any assistance 
but his Grammar and Dictionary, and 
his own mind, obtained a very consider- 
able knowledge of thatlanguage. In 
the course of one year he read Puften- 
dort’s Introduction twice over, and al- 
most all Luther’s Bible. The [dyls of 
Gesner, and some of the higher produc 
tions of the German Muse, were quite 
familiar to him inthe original. He was 
well acquainted with the history of the 
families in Europe, and especiaily of the 
nobility of this kingdom. ‘Though his 


aster Liicre. 


habits of life were retired, even toa 
fault, vet, witha few friend ls, he was 
avery lively and agreeable companion. 

We 
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———We hear that he has left his favou- 
rite Trvod? (a small estate on the Banks 
ef the Nith, wh he cultivated with 
great taste,) and money, to be divid- 
ed among 14 or 1¢ relations. 

Funerz, AtEly, Fite, Mr John Aitkin, 
Surgeon. 

—. At Prague, aged 58, the Dutchess 
Dowever of Parma, fourth daughter of 
the celebrated Maria Teresa, Queen of 
Hungary. 

—. At Parts, Dr Nauche, President 
of the Galvamic Society at Pars, In 
makme one of his experiments, he was 
so burnt by a vial of phosphorus, as to 
occasion his death. 

—. At London, aged 83, Lady Salus- 
bury, reiict of Sir Thomas Salusbury, 
knight, 

—,. At London, Lieut. General Wil- 
liars Edmestoa, Col. of tirst Royal Gar- 
rison battalion. 

—. At Lewes in Sussex, Sir Ferdi- 
nando Poagle, Bart. 

18. At FHlushing, near Falmouth, 
Licut. George Watson of the Royal Na- 
vy, second son of the late Charles Wat- 
son of Saughton, I'sq. 

io. At Villiog, near Lancaster, Mrs 
Auce Kevs, aged 90. She had been 
av so years, and had six dauch- 
t a son at tour births, viz. thrice 
twins, daughters, and at the fourth a 
A 

c 


t Campbeltown, Jolin Clark, 
Esu. late of Benga’. 


Deaths. 


Fune 26. At Br James Little, 
tenant in Chaple. 

—. At Edinburgh, aged 80, Mrs 
Fothringham Ogilvie, relict of T, 
Ogilvie of Powne, Esq. 

27 At Bonington Brae, near Leith. 
Mrs Mar.aret Edmonstone, spouse ot 
Mr Cheyne, surgeon in Leith, 

—. At Edinvurgh, Miss Mary Currie 
Maitland, second daughter ot Adam 
Maitland, Esq. of Duncrennan,. 

—. At Bath, Henry Duguerry, Esc, 
an eminent barrister in Dubiin, 

28. At Stirling, Dr John Gillespie, 
physician, 

—. At Williamslee near Peebles, aged 
89, Mr Wiliiam Laidlaw. 

—. At Edinburgh, aged $0, Mr Tho- 
mas Trotter, upholsterer. 

udyi. At Dundee, Mrs Isabel Graham, 
daughter of the late Mr Graham ot 
M athie. 

mm, At Stirling, aged 80, Mrs Mary 
Ure, spouse ef Dr Duncan Gluasiord. 

2. At Edinburgh, Charles Lockhart, 
Esq. late of Newhall. 

—. At Godalming, Mrs Grant, revct 
of John Grant, Esq. of Portsmouth. 

3. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth 
Williamson, daughter of the late Capt. 
James Williamson, of the East Incia 
Company's Service, and niece of Wal- 
ter Wiiliamson ot Cardrona, Esq. 

—. At Hackney, aged 76, Alexander 
Coutts, Esq. formerly of Princess Street, 
London, banker. 


fi ti 22. At Edinburgh, ‘suddenly, Mr —. At Brighton, the Lady of Capt. 
im i James Young, writer. Stackpole, of the 27th foot. She hed 
i i 23. At Greenbank, near Glasgow, nearly recovered after childbed, whena 
ie ged 94, Mis Buchannan, widow of dreadful thunder-storm frightened her 
mo] Mobert Buchannan of Leny, Esq. so much as to occasion her dea'h. 
4 ii —. At Perch, Mrs Elizabeth Glen, Prices of Grain at HADDINGTON. 
spouse of Mir George Johnston surgeon 
1804. j Wheat. | Barley. Oats. | Peate 
24. At Edinbureh, Miss Elizabeth fs 6 
Brown Maconochie, only daughter oi June 29 6 04 © 
| At Hampton Court, of a deep a2.133 of 22 0] 18 0 
decline, Alexander Riddell of Glenrid- 29.133 Of 22 2 
cell, Esa. July 6.]32 6422 20 6]17 © 
—. At Edinburgh, George Kenney, 13.133 of 22 ofa2oft7 © 
voungest son of the late Dr Kenney of 20.133 of 0] 17 
St Catharine's. 27.433 
vrata fx owr last—Page 414. col. 2.1, 1. for first axiom read fixt axiom. Page 


415. col. 1. 1. 4t. for stupid read steeped. 


Holland ; and col. 2 
vent mistake read pervert, misstate. 


Page 416. col. 1. |. 23- for Scotland read 


2.1. go. for In that read In fact. Page 417. col. 2. 1. 34. for pre- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications received since our last are under consideration. Those 


of merit, and appropriated to the nature of this publication, will appeat 
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